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Yanks in Ulster: The Doughboys as Well as the Airmen Are Ready 
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P NOW | KNOW WHAT “STREAM- 
THEY SAY YOU FILL IT LINED” REALLY MEANS. ANYONE 
WITH A “HIGH VELOCITY,” WHO DEMANDS PERFECTION 
SPEED - DRYING INK, BUT WILL SETTLE FOR A “51 
| SAY IT’S FILLED WITH ~- - 
INSPIRATION I P il 












YOU CAN'T SEE THE POINT— 

YOU CAN'T TOUCH THE POINT, 

SO YOU CAN'T GET YOUR 
FINGERS INK-STAINED. 









INDIA BLACK 

BLUE CEDAR 
DOVE GRAY 

CORDOVAN BROWN 





YES, BUT WHAT A POINT—A 
LONG TUBE OF 14 KARAT GOLD 
ENCLOSED IN A TAPERED GUAR) 7 ff 
CONTAINING AN INK-TRAP THAT FB ~ : 

TRAPS THE OVERFLOW! . s ee a 11 years past, chemists and engineers have been 
_ ~t t collaborating to produce the writing masterpiece— 
a pen made for a “‘high velocity” ink—the “high veloc- 
ity’ ink made for the pen. A pen that starts in a split- 
second—an ink that dries as you write—a combination 
that writes with pencil-like ease. Yet, a pen that can 
also handle ANY writing ink to perfection. 


But the whole basic principle of the “high velocity’ ink 


YEARS AHEAD OF ITS TIME 








seemed destined to defeat when absorption of chemicals from 4 
the very air we breathe annihilated its speed-drying properties. 

Yes, the ink must be used in the open—exposed to q 
the air—yet shielded from the air. To this final problem e 
Parker chemists found the answer. They applied the th 


no blotting. 


PY PY theory of a Nobel Prize winner —developed a protec- fis 
ee tive screen of inactive molecules which forms on the ut 
J ink in contact with the air. This imprisons the magic p! 
which makes “51” Ink dry on paper so fast it requires to 
TWELVE-FiFTY AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS — 


Not one but a dozen miracles are put into your hand ve 
by the Parker “51”? Pen and Ink. Don’t try to see how long ic 
you can go without them. corr. 1942, THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, wis. fc 
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is our Contract unconditionally Guaranteeing service for the owner's Life, 
without cost other than 35c charge for postage, insurance and handling, al 
if pen is not intentionally damaged and is returned complete. 


THE INK MADE FOR THE PEN 


GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT—Parker’s Blue Diamond on the pen 4 


THE PEN MADE FOR THE INK 






How war birds will fly 
through ice torrents 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Q™ar turning to rain may be a sign 
of spring to some of us but up in 
the thin air it’s a sign that Winter 
fights against both sides. In two min- 
utes he can hang a cold necklace on a 
plane that slows it up and keeps pilots 
too busy to dodge bullets. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped rubber De-Icers that break the 
ice as fast as it forms, and a system 
for spraying antifreeze on propeller 
blades, and these had been made 
available to all plane manufacturers 
and airlines. But a serious problem 
arose. Increasing plane speeds brought 


terrific air pressures never known on- 


the ground. De-Icers worked perfectly 
but had to be continually refastened at 
the edges. 

They needed to be anchored at 
many points but the metal is too thin 
for bolts, and rivets have to be ham- 
mered from both sides. You can’t cut 
up the wings to let riveters get inside. 
Some mechanical product was needed 
to make a rubber product work. 

So B. F. Goodrich men worked out 
a little thing made like a rivet with a 
hollow stem (called the..‘‘Rivnut’’) 
and a device for using it that works 


from one side only, reaching through 
the stem and squeezing it into place 
instead of hammering. The De-Icer is 
then attached by screws into the stem. 
Nothing can tear it off, and to our 
flyers winter has become just one of 
their minor irritations. ‘ 

It’s one example of the fact that 
B. F. Goodrich research extends not 
only to new rubber products but also 
to methods of using them and making 
them practical. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Industrial Products Div., Akron,O. 


B. F. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 





PUBLIC APOLOGY: A few months ago we 
selected “‘Mrs. Miniver’”’ as the Picture of the 
Month. We had seen it in a Hollywood Pre- 
view, but the producers, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, kind of left us holding a bag. They 
changed the-release date after we'd gone to 
press. Well, no matter, the William Wyler Pro- 
duction of “Mrs. Miniver’’ is good enough to 
be the Picture of Two Months. As a matter of 
fact it will be the Picture.of the Year. Maybe 
—who knows—The Picture of All Time. 


Greer GARSON + Walter PIDGEON 
*MRS. MINIVER” 





CAPSULE COMMENT: It’s rare entertain- 
ment. Its cast is headed by lovely magnetic 
Greer Garson and handsome Walter Pidgeon. 
Its direction is by the inimitable William Wyler. 
“Mrs, Miniver” was born to be great, has ac- 
quired greatness—and is destined to have great- 
ness thrust upon it by the acclaim of audiences 
and critics alike. 

“Mrs. Miniver” pictures the stirring days of 
the Dunkirk rescue that will be hallowed in 
history, the swift-moving pace of love under the 
“blitz”. It mirrors the importance of simple, 
little things and the drama of action-filled hours. 

Whether it is in the appealing revelation of 
such incidents as “Mrs, Miniver” shopping for 
a silly, extravagant little hat, or in those high 
moments of breathless excitement when she 
captures a Nazi aviator over a cup of tea— 
“Mrs. Miniver” has an inimitable way of tele- 
graphing life and living; love and hate; and 
fear, straight to your heart! 

Some pictures are “‘maybes’’ but ‘“‘Mrs. 
Miniver” is a “must”’. 

SUPPORTING PLAYERS: Teresa Wright, 
Dame May Whitty, Reginald Owen, Henry 


Travers, Richard Ney, Tom Conway, Henry 
Wilcoxon. Produced by Sidney Franklin. 


Screen Play by Arthur Wimperis, George | 


Froeschel, James Hilton and Claudine West, 
based on the book by Jan Struther. Directed 
by William Wyler. 


ITEM ABOUT MR. WYLER: The director 
of “Mrs. Miniver” has made more good films 
in the last five years than almost any other di- 
rector in pictures. Maybe the “‘almost’’ should 
be omitted. 


NOTE ABOUT MR. FRANKLIN: The pro- 
ducer of “Mrs. Miniver” has had a hand in 
some of the finest films that have ever been 
made. He is really tops. 


NOTE ABOUT SOMETHING ELSE: “Till 
You Return”, the theme of the William Powell 
—Hedy Lamarr film is due for the hit parade. 
Words by Howard Dietz. Music by Arthur 
Schwartz. 
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Cover Picture—An Allied offensive is on right now, 
as described on page 17, and the growing might of 
the air forces is conducting it. But, as shown in 
this British Combine photo, American doughboys 
are preparing for the time when they, too, will be 
needed. Those pictured are in Northern Ireland. 
The photo, incidentally, arrived in New York by 
Clipper Wednesday, April 29, yet appears as a 


color cover only a week later. It is exclusive to 


NEWSWEEK. 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





LETTERS 


Bacteria Warfare 


In your issue of March 16 you comment on a 
Jap attempt to wage “bacterial warfare” on the 
Chinese. When you suggest that such reports 
may be “wild propaganda stunts” and “largely 
moonshine” you don’t help people believe them. 

Now I happen to know personally the two 
chief witnesses cited and I am familiar with the 
locality involved. 

Dr. Pollitzer, who made the tests on the vic- 








-tims, is an Austrian M.D., a devout but liberal 


Roman Catholic. After much experience with 
bubonic plague, he came to Central China 
about three years ago as a medical expert with 
the League of Nations Plague Prevention units. 
He is a quiet, hard-working scientist, and the 
last man in the world to start a “wild propa- 
ganda stunt.” 

Dr. Lim is the particularly efficient and hon- 
orable head of the Chinese national Red Cross. 
His work also is to combat disease and not to 
start false propaganda. 

As to the city of Changteh, Hunan, China, 
the missionary work of the American Episcopal 
Church there was in my charge from 1914 till 
my departure from China in 1939. Why did the 
Japs choose it for their experiment? Now, if 
you know Dr. V. Heiser’s “An American Doc- 


tor’s Odyssey,” you will know the connections 
between rice, granaries, rats, and bubonic 
plague. Then look at the situation in Changteh, 
in one of the rich rice-producing areas of 
China, one of the chief storage points within 
the Chinese lines, with lots of granaries and 
therefore lots of rats. 

The one general hospital for the Changteh 
area, the Presbyterian, is hard hit by the war, 
and is not staffed to fight a widespread epi- 
demic. That would aid Jap plans by weakening 
the defense. Finally, in spite of suggestions that 
plague goes both ways and might involve the 
Japs too, we know that Changteh is more than 
100 miles beyond the farthest Jap outpost, 
Yochow (Yoyang). Does it not seem as if the 
Japs could take the risk to themselves if they 
could weaken all Central China by a great out- 
break of the “black death”? 


WatwortH Tyne 
Ordained priest of Episcopal Church 
Missionary to China since 1912 


Rome, N.Y. 


You refer to an invading army of Tatars 
catapulting putrefying bodies, infected with 
plague, into the city of Caffa; and you cite 
this as “the only authenticated case of bac- 
terial barrage.” 

In his book “Our Land and Our Lady,” Mr. 
Daniel Sargent says of our early white traders: 
“On one occasion they hung up smallpox-in- 
fested garments in a tree in order that through 
natural causes and not through them as human 
beings, the Indians taking those clothes might 
die of a plague.” The Indians referred to were 
the Flatheads of Montana, and the incident oc- 
curred in the early part of the last century. 


Rev. Raymonp J. McWru1aMs 


St. Michael’s Rectory 
Jersey City, N.J. 





Army Caps 

I regret to report two errors in your picture 
captions, page 22, Newsweek for April 6. 
Two million soldiers deserve greater accuracy. 
The second picture from the left is no longer 
called “Garrison Cap” but “Service Cap,” and 
the “Overseas Cap” is a civilian name for what 
is officially called today “Garrison Cap” and 
also “Field Cap” or “Flight Cap”—reference 
Army Regulations 600-35, issued Nov. 10, 1941. 


Capt. ALBert Lepuc, Air Corps 
Selfridge Field, Mich. 


NEwswEEK regrets being so old hat as to give 
last war’s names to this war’s caps. 





Hours—Man or Plant 

On page 48 of Newsweek of March 30, is 
chart which appears to indicate the average 
hours per week worked by employes engaged in 
the war industries mentioned. As I understand 
it, these are the averages for the individuals 
employed. It seems to me that the number of 
hours per week the plants are operated would 
be of much more significance. 

Frank W. MCcALLIstTER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The number of hours a plant works a week 
are not necessarily as significant as the number 
of man-hours worked a week, because of the 
difference in the number of men on each shift. 
For example, a plant might operate 168 hours 4 
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To help win the war! 








Every great crisis produces new leaders. This war is 
no exception. It has created as great a crisis for busi- 
ness as for our nation, and new leaders are rising to 
the top every day. 

Right now, companies are searching high and low 
for men of executive ability and training to manage 
the different departments in new and expanded plants. 
The war and its demands for production, and more 
production, has thinned the ranks of executives to the 
danger point. The country needs men of executive 
ability just as it needs production workers and men 
for the armed forces. 

Where will it find them? Ordinarily there would be 
enough “officer material” right in the ranks ... men 
who had been learning by experience, slowly but 
steadily advancing in the companies which employed 
them. That is one way of doing it—the hard way, the 
slow way. But now time is pressing. Such men are 
needed not two years from now, but today and to- 





morrow! Where will they come from? Those men will 
have to be trained, and the smart ones ‘will train them- 
selves—now! 

How can they do that? Through the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s intensive Course of Executive 
Training. 

This executive training, which is described in a book 
called “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS,” can help 
you to accomplish in months what would otherwise 
take years—if you could get it at all. It is valuable to 
men in different lines of business because it covers the 
fundamentals of a/] business— production, marketing, 
finance and accounting. It is equally effective for the 
college graduate or the business man who only finished 
grammar school. 

More than 400,000 men have enrolled for this train- 





Wanted: MORE EXECUTIVES! 


and the peace to follow! 





ing and every day reports come in of their promotions, 
salary increases, new and better positions. Many of 
these men have become so famous that you will recog- 





nize their names instantly when you see them in this 
booklet. 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD iN BUSINESS” 


The facts about this executive training are given in the 
book “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” This 64- 
page book has inspired thousands of men. Many say 
it started them on the road to real business success. 
A word of warning. If you are not interested in 
executive training, don’t send for this book. But if you 
are interested in this way to better your position and 
increase your earning power, then we want you to 
have a copy of “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
with our compliments. Simply fill in and mail the cou- 
pon, and the book will reach you by return mail. 





SEND FOR THIS FAMOUS BOOK TODAY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, INC. 
250 Astor Place, New York, New York 


Please mail me without cost a copy of 
the 64-page bbok—“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” 
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FAMOUS 


Mention Milwaukee anywhere in the 
world and people say, “That’s where 
they make SCHLITZ, the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous.” To earn 
a reputation for having made a city 
famous is an achievement of which 
any product may be proud. Dis- 
cover for yourself why Schlitz is 


America’s most distinguished beer. 


Just THE KISS 
OF THE HOPS 


You don’t have to drink 
a bitter beer. Schlitz 
methods of brewing con- 
trol capture on/y the del- 
icate flavor of the hops, 


not their harsh bitterness. 

Copr. 1942, Jos. Schlits Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, That’s a for that 

= DP ae : \B famous flavor found only 

Abcrieni post Linguist 00 in Schlitz. Taste Schlitz 

a and you’! never want togo 
back to a bitter beer. 





THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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week but employ only twenty men on its late 
shift (often used for maintenance and repair) 
as against hundreds of workers on its main 
shifts. 





Largest College 


In your issue of March 16, 1942, in the 
article “Exodus From the Campus” on page 
71, you stated that the University of California 
is the biggest in the United States in total en- 
rollment. We, here at New York University, 
would like to inform you that our school, with 
an enrollment of more than 35,000 is the largest 
school in the country. They’ve taken away our 
football team—please leave us with the above- 
mentioned honor, it’s all we have left. 


JEROME H. GREENBERG 
Irvinc PatrRonsky 
BerNarD WILKENS 
New York University 
New York City 


While New York University has the highest 
total enrollment in the country, this includes 
20,000 part-time students and only 11,000 full- 
time. The University of California, with a full- 
time enrollment of 23,000, is considered the na- 
tion’s largest university because full-time regis- 
trations are the usual basis for determining size. 





Civilian No Longer 

“The Civilian Pilot” whose picture accompa- 
nies your splendid article on the Civil Air Patrol 
(Newsweek, April 27) is no longer a civilian. 
He is James C. Gilmore of Pittsburgh, now an 


He was once a civilian pilot, but 
now he’s Air Cadet James Gilmore 


aviation cadet at Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas. He expects to receive his Army com- 
mission May 20. 

Photographer Kurt C. Glaubach, fingers 
nipped in a temperature of 8 above zero, took 
the picture when Gilmore, then an Allegheny 
College senior, became one of the first collegians 
to complete the CAA’s advanced course. 


Don A. Murray 


Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pa. 
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“Two important “Elgin Events” 


in the life of Chuck Hollis... 


Dat flaht in 
oe 


.-.and there on the instrument panel, 
that familiar name—Elgin. A name a 
fellow has learned to trust . . . precision 
instruments for the U. S. forces, made by 
the craftsmen who made “my watch.” 


On both fronts Elgin serves! 


Today Elgin—maker of fine watches 
for American men and women since 
1865—turns its skilied hand to the 
manufacture of precision instruments 
vital to the success of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

Fine Elgin watches for civilians 
continue to be available at better 
jewelers’ in a wide range of prices, 
although their number is not as large 
as formerly. With Elgin, as with you, 
wartime needs come first. 

If you are unable now, or at any 
time in the future, to secure the Elgin 
watch you want, we ask you to re- 











Elgin Elapsed Time 
Aircraft Clock 


member this: The scientific facilities, 
the skill and experience formerly de- 
voted exclusively to the production 
of Elgin watches for civilians are now 
making an important contribution to 
America’s war effort. 


For men and women: At your jeweler’s 
Lord and Lady and other fine star-timed 
Elgin watches. For the armed forces on 
Government order only: Navigation 
Watches, Stop Watches, Aviation Clocks, 
Tank Clocks, Compasses, Time Fuzes for 
Shells, Jewel Bearings, Special Timing 
Devices for Naval and Aviation Use.- 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S.A. 


That cherished diploma—and a fine Lord 
Elgin Watch from Mother and Dad! A 
proud moment for young Chuck Hollis. 
Two enduring symbols of the first step 


toward success. 





ELGIN: 


The Greatest Name in American 


Fine Watchmaking Since 1865 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: James F. Byrnes and Owe, 
J. Roberts, the two oldest associate ju. 
tices of the Supreme Court, 63 and 67 
respectively, May 2. Both spent the day 













"Since nineteen hundred six the 'E’ has been the tradi- 
tional Navy symbol for excellence—for a job ‘Well Done.’ 


"This is an honor not lightly bestowed, and one to be 
cherished by you and your associates.” 


Secretary of the Navy Knox 












Wide World 


Acme 
Justice Roberts Justice Byrnes 








° ith ty attended by all the justices, 
Thanks, Mr. Secretary! We Prize the | “°° "" pe 


---and We Rededicate Ourselves 
to the Service of America 


In a recent message, the Secretary of the Navy informed 
the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. of its selection to receive the 
coveted Navy “E” Award. This honor—symbolized by the Navy 
“E” burgee, a pennant bearing the anchor and “E” —is official 
recognition of outstanding performance in production. 

To Navy men and their ships, since 1906, the letter “E’”’ has 
literally stood for “Excellence” in a task assigned; winning it has 
been a much-sought mark of distinction. Now bestowed upon 
industry for special achievement in serving the Navy, the “E”’ is 
properly shared by the plant and all its employees. The new 
Navy “E” pennant flies near our American Flag, and individual 
employees proudly wear “E’’ lapel buttons. 

In acknowledging this award, with deepest thanks, the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. appreciates that it carries the 
obligation to surpass past records today and in the future. Through 
times of peace and war, since 1876, we have given our best to 
the manufacture of wire rope for the nation and its industries. 
At this new milestone we again dedicate our full energies and 
resources to the cause for which America fights and the Victory 
that will be won. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 











working but celebrated two nights later 


Marriep: Beatrice Provencher, 29, for- 


Aiqeg ll mer nurse to the Dionne quintuplets, and 
N AVY E AWARD for Excellence | Judge J. A. Valin, 85, the quints’ chiet 


guardian on behalf of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment; at North Bay, Ont., May 2... 
Mrs. Consuelo Morgan Thaw, 40, sister 
of Lady Thelma Furness and Mrs. Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt, and Alfons Beaumont 
Landa, 45, law partner of Joseph E. 
Davies, former ambassador to Russia. 


Divorcep: Gene Krupa, 33, bandleader 
and master of the hot drums, by Ethel 
Krupa, in Miami, May 1. They separated 
last year, said Mrs. Krupa, after “he gave 
me two black eyes during the Thanks- 
giving holidays.” 


Diep: Abraham Epstein, 50, executive 
secretary of the American Association for 
Social Security, of pneumonia; at New 
York, May 2. A worker in the field since 
1918, Epstein played a big part in mold- 
ing the nation’s social-security laws . .. 
Mrs. Edna Harker Thomas, 61, wife of 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, Democrat, of 
Utah, of a heart ailment; at Washington, 
April 29 . . . Brig. Gen. Harold H. George, 
49, at an Allied air base in the Southwest 
Pacific, April 30. An ace in the last war, 
General George in between wars earned an 
outstanding reputation as squadron com- 
mander at Langley Field, Va. In this war 
the wiry little man was the wizard respon- 
sible for the daring operations of our out- 
numbered P-40s in Bataan. He transferred 
to Australia two months ago with General 
MacArthur and was killed by one of his own 
planes. A fighter ship 
out of control on the 
take-off crashed into a 
group of men, also kill- 
ing Melville Jacoby, 
25-year-old corre- 
spondent for Time 
and Life magazines. 
George was posthu- 
mously awarded the §& 
Distinguished Service International 
Medal. Gen. George 
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What’s Your Priority Rating? 





Shortages in your own business . . . price ceilings... 
frantic demands of customers for deliveries — 
make every ounce of material as precious as your ration of sugar. 


Protecting material — as well as manpower — 
from accidental waste and damage, 
is a prime responsibility for management executives. 


MATERIAL CONSERVATION is a problem 
which American Mutual considers when it 
works for your safety. 

For some time,a manufacturer’s production 
per ton of material had been far lower, costs 
higher, than formerly. Check of all possible 
factors disclosed no reason for so great a 
change... until American Mutual discovered 
that the head checker; in league with the 
supplier, was diverting two deliveries a day! 

American Mutual, offering practically all 
forms of insurance, except life, is in a position 
to study all aspects of your loss-prevention 
problem. Cash dividends of 20% or more 


returned regularly to policyholders, through 
wars and depressions for 54 years, indicate 
American Mutual’s success in helping policy- 
holders reduce losses. Today, as American 
business puts everything into production, 
the values it gets from American Mutual’s 
services are greater than ever. 

The free booklet, “Our Savings Are Your 
Profits,” explains more thoroughly American 
Mutual’s approach to problems which are 
likely to be troubling you today. Address 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Department A-5, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


An American Mutual Representative Is Near You 
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* MF BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


When 


Soda Fountains Go to Sea! 


Uncle Sam’s warships are a community afloat—yes, even with their 
own soda fountains. For even at sea, sailors crave refreshment. 


Recently the order went out that henceforth all Naval foun- 
tains would serve only in paper cups. In war time the health of 
America’s fighting men is of front rank importance, and the 
Navy knows what every Health Officer knows... that contagion 
is most frequently spread by indirect mouth-to-mouth contact 
at the common drinking place. Paper cups, used but once and 
thrown away, break the chain of contagion. 


Nor is the Navy alone in this. Everywhere you will see soda 
fountains, milk bars and other public drinking places turning 
to Dixie Cups as the positive and convenient method of protect- 
ing their customers. It is but a part of the trend of the umes... 
an awakening to the importance of the public health in time 
of national emergency. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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electric power than all the Axis countries 
combined — five times as much as we had 


in the last war. And today’s power is 










24 HOURS A DAY- Ol 
ZOAYS A WEEK IS S 


We cheered, too, when the Government 
called on industry to work twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, until this 
war is won. 

But continuous production is nothing 
new to the electric industry. We've always 
worked that way —all year round —in 
peace or war. That’s one big reason why 
we were prepared to power the factories 

that are filling the sky with planes, the 
earth with tanks, and the sea with ships. 
Production schedules that stagger the 
world are possible only because America 
is ‘so power-full. America has far more 
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quickly available at almost any point of 
need because of carefully planned, inter- 
connected transmission systems. 

How has all this been done? Why does 
the average household get about twice 
as much electricity for its money as it did 
fifteen years ago? . . . Simply because 
America’s electric companies have been 

built and operated the American way — 
by good business management. 
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INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 















“Drop in some morning 


about 10:30, McGinnis, 


and I'll show you a traffic yam!” 

















“Sure, Mac, I know—you run up 
against parades, football crowds— 
and a World Series now and then. 
But we’re handling traffic jams 
every day. 

“This war is taking some of the 
traffic off your beat and putting it on 
mine—taking it off the streets and 
putting it on the telephone lines. 

“And we're getting short of mate- 

‘rials. The stuff that used to make 
switchboards and cables now goes 
to the shooting part of the war. 

“But we’ve found the public good- 
natured and helpful just as you have. 
The trouble began with Hitler and 
will end when we finish with him.” 


LONG DISTANCE belps unite the 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Watch for an important Army an- 
nouncement about the secret mission of 
Jimmy Doolittle, famous flier just made a 
brigadier general . . . Very few of the seized 
enemy aliens are being released; the slight- 
est indication that an alien is even poten- 
tially dangerous is cause for internment 
... Justice Department men say the Wash- 
ington Federal grand jury investigating se- 
dition is likely to indict a prominent ex- 
isolationist congressman .. . Leon Hender- 
son is looking around for a liaison man 
with Congress, believing close contact im- 
portant as price fixing gets under way. 


Jap Fleet Shift 


The new Jap Fleet reinforcements in the 
South Pacific that had MacArthur on edge 
last week may have come partly from the 
Indian Ocean. Washington has reason to 
believe that the huge Jap force in the Bay 
of Bengal has been withdrawn. Some units, 
including carriers, apparently have been 
assigned to the Carolines-New Guinea area, 
while others probably have returned to 
home bases for refitting. It’s believed the 
withdrawal was dictated by the distance 
from bases and the discovery that Colombo 
(Ceylon) would be tough to capture. The 
fear of more air raids on Japan and addi- 
tional U.S. Fleet attacks on island bases 
may also have been a factor. While the 
threat to Australia has been increased, this, 
plus the British occupation of Madagascar, 
may well mean the suspension of attacks 
on the supply lines to India. 


Brazilian Health Plan 


In line with Administration efforts to 
develop all rubber sources, the Inter- 
American- Affairs Committee has made an 
unannounced $5,000,000 grant to Brazil 
for a sanitation-medical program. Brazil al- 
ready has an excellent public-health pro- 
gram, but not far up the Amazon. Since 
the rubber potential is greatest in the riv- 
er’s upper reaches, the grant will be used 
to expand the program there. 


GOP Hopes 


Surprising as it sounds, many an im- 
portant Republican is privately express- 
ing hope that the GOP doesn’t win a 


House majority this fall. They feel that 
if a Republican House should get out of 
hand, embarrass the Administration, and 
lay itself open to charges of obstructing 
the war effort, it might wreck GOP hopes 


- for 1944. An ideal condition, they believe. 


would be for the Republicans to win 
enough seats so that they could, in combi- 
nation with conservative Democrats. con- 
trol the House but still avoid responsibility. 


National Notes 


The Army is cutting down on its cloth- 
ing allotments to troops stationed jn the 
U.S., even requiring that worn extra cloth- 
ing be returned for reissue . . . Adminis- 
tration senators are complaining that 
“Happy” Chandler’s talents as a cloak- 
room negotiator on legislation aren’t being 
used frequently enough by Senate leaders 
... The capitalist-hating Communist Daily 
Worker is putting up a stout defense of 
Standard Oil of N. J., contending that gov- 
ernment “harassment” of the company is 
impeding the war effort, and the war ef- 
fort comes first . . . No less than 38 con- 
gressmen delivered or had inserted in the 
record tributes to Poland on the 151st an- 
niversary of the Polish constitution last 
week. 





Trends Abroad 


Retiable (though unconfirmed) reports 
say that General Weygand left France im- 
mediately after Laval’s return to power 
and has arrived at Rabat, French Morocco. 
where he is in a position to set up an inde- 
pendent regime if Laval attempts military 
aid to the Axis . . . Even stricter rationing 
of essentials other than food is on the way 
for Britain . . . Though less publicized, 
differences between Rumania and Hungary 
are still explosive and are one of the many 
problems plaguing Berlin . .. Lord Beaver- 
brook, who'll be in England this week, may 
go on to Moscow to be on hand during 
Hitler’s drive against the Red Army. 


Axis Rift 


Hints of a rift between Germany and 
Japan are borne out by diplomatic reports 
received in Allied capitals. The Japs are 
now adopting a “big shot” attitude in their 
relations with Berlin. The Japs once bowed 
and scraped before the Nazis in uncon- 
cealed admiration and respect. But, since 
Hitler stubbed his toe in Russia and the 
Nipponese have kicked the white man 
around in the Pacific, Japan has begun to 


regard itself as the mainspring in the Axis. 


And the Germans are apparently finding 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


such smugness hard to take. However, the 
Allies aren’t counting on any open split 
among the Axis Powers. Self-preservation 
makes it imperative for them to stick to- 
gether, no matter how much they may dis. 
like or distrust one another. 


Church vs. Franco 


Spain’s censorship has concealed a recent 
development which both London and 
Washington regard as extremely signifi 
cant. They have learned that the Catholic 
Bishop of Calahorra sent a pastoral lette: 
to priests throughout his diocese who have 
read it in their churches. The letter sharply 
attacks Nazism and minimizes the dangers 
of Communism. It describes the persecu- 
tion of the Catholic church in Germany 
and Holland, comments on the fact that 
news of this has been suppressed in the 
Spanish newspapers, and criticizes the use 
of falsehoods as a state policy. This is the 
first open break between the church and 
the Franco regime. 


Vichy Feuds 


Vichy sources disclose the difficult per- 
sonal relationships in the new Laval gov- 
ernment. Pétain has told his aides that he 
wants to see Laval personally as little as 
possible. Laval, meanwhile, is taking pains 
to make it clear to associates that the an- 
nouncement of his “responsibility” to 
Pétain was just pap for public consump- 
tion and that the marshal really has no 
voice in decisions. Lucien Romier, the new 
Minister of State, is one of the few Cabinet 
members acceptable to both Pétain and 
Laval, and upon him has fallen the thank- 
less task of acting as liaison agent between 
the two. 


Foreign Notes 


Argentine police recently intercepted 
and decoded a communication from Ber- 
lin to German businessmen in Argentina. 
directing them to check and inform the 
Wilhelmstrasse regarding shipments of 
minerals from South America to the U.S. 
and Britain .. . The sports writer on The 
Caracas (Venezuela) Herald uses free 
translations in listing American major- 
league baseball clubs. He writes of “Los 
Mentirosos” (The Evaders, for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers) and “Los Comunistas” (The 
Communists, for the Cincinnati Reds) .. 
The Bank of France has had to recall a 
large number of high-denomination bills 
discovered by bank cashiers to be scribbled 
with anti-Nazi and anti-Pétain remarks. 

. Canada’s product-standardization pro- 
gram is achieving outstanding results; the 
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A Periscope Special Report: Blueprint for a Better World 


Behind the scenes in Washington, 
leading Administration thinkers are to 
day laying the groundwork for a better 
world order after the war. When the 
Axis has been licked, you can expect a 
battle for the peace that may well make 
Versailles seem like a tea party. 

Most of the United Nations shy away 
from postwar problems now, but Wash- 
ington, determined that the Allies shall 
win the war and the peace, is going 
ahead, knowing that hard and fast un- 
derstandings must be obtained during the 
course of the war and knowing, too, that 
a workable postwar plan will provide a 
powerful psychological weapon for win- 
ning the war. 

Many Washington agencies are en- 
gaged in postwar planning, but Wallace. 
Hull, and Welles are directing the grand 
strategy. Naturally they visualize U.S. 
leadership. On America will fall the task 
of feeding, clothing, and housing much 
of the world. The cost will be high, but 
they believe a lasting peace worth it. 
On all the Allies will be imposed the 
task of enforcing peace. 

Plans today are still in the formative 
stage, based largely on understandings 
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reached between the State Department 
and Britain. The ideas of Russia, China, 
and the others must be incorporated. 
But basically, the peace formula that will 
emerge will probably follow these lines: 

An Association of Nations would be 
established with two objectives— (1) 
maintenance of world peace through 
compulsory disarmament of the Axis 
Powers and the policing of the world 
by the United Nations, and (2) making 
membership so beneficial that no nation 
could afford to remain outside. The eco- 
nomic and political benefits of member- 
ship would include: 

(a) Participation in a system of open 
trade, guaranteeing nondiscrimination in 
commercial relations. 

(b) A fair share of raw materials to 
meet reasonable peacetime needs. 

(c) Assurance of commodity supply 
through regulation to protect the inter- 
ests of consumer countries. 

(d) American financial assistance for 
essential enterprises, such as public-works 
programs, in those countries lacking 
capital. 

(e) Political security, with the U.S. 
agreeing (along with other adherents) , 


to assist those member states resisting 
unprovoked aggression. 


In return for such benefits, the mem- 
ber nations would have to fulfill these 
conditions: (1) Guarantee certain funda- 
mental human rights to their citizens, 
such as freedom of speech and religion, 
freedom from tyranny, and freedom from 
want; (2) solemnly promise to settle all 
international disputes by arbitration, and 
(3) agree to a drastic limitation of arma- 
ments under strict international control. 
Any nation which reneged or threatened 
a member state with aggression would 
be subjected to an immediate economic 
boycott by the association backed by the 
Anglo-U.S. Navies. 

The backbone of this association will 
be the so-called Lend-Lease agreements 
being reached between the U.S. and 
other members of the United Nations. 
Britain has already accepted these princi- 
ples (Periscope, March 9). China, Russia, 
and the others are expected to follow. 

Once the Axis Powers had been de- 
feated and responsible democratic re- 
gimes established in those countries, they, 
too, could join the association. 








biscuit industry, for instance, is prosper- 
ing even though reduced to seventeen 
types from the former 5,000. 





Priority Crackdowns 


Expect many new WPB crackdowns 
on priority violators. A little-noted pro- 
vision of the Second War Powers Act, 
signed March 27, took the handcufis off 
officials charged with enforcement by giv- 
ing them power to take criminal action 
against offenders. Heretofore, their only 
weapon was suspension of deliveries of the 
material involved—impractical in the case 
of big companies whose output was essen- 
tial to war production. Now the WPB is 
checking up intensively, looking for an 
instance of flagrant violation dating after 
March 27 for a test case. Conviction 
would carry possible penalties of a $10,000 
fine and/or one year in jail. 


Used Tire Shortage 


OPA officials are gravely concerned ove: 
the threat of a used-tire shortage. Large- 
scale buying by nonessential motorists, 


_plus the fact that many dealers are put- 


ting the best tires on used cars to make 
them more salable, has raised fears for 
the supply remaining available for war 
workers and other essential users. Ration- 
ing is now under consideration, and even 
requisitioning, the threat of which set off 


> 


an uproar when Henderson first mentioned 
it, cannot be ruled out. It’s known that. 
during a recent visit of Canadian ration- 
ing officials to Washington, the OPA ex- 
pressed interest in their plan for seizing, 
paying for, and reallocating to essential 
users the remaining tires on cars laid up 
by the failure of just one casing. 


Business Footnotes 


Phenol, component of many plastics 
that replace scarce metals, is itself getting 
scarce; the WPB is working on an order 
to curtail its use . . . Latest Wall Street 
complaint is that the Army has taken 
so many junior partners and clerks that 
top-ranking executives are having to 
learn all over again how to fill out business 
forms, etc. . . . Because of bottlenecks in 
pumps, compressors, chemical plant equip- 
ment, and milling machinery, production 
men are dubious about achieving 600,000- 
to 700,000-tons-a-year production of syn- 
thetic rubber by 1944 An elec- 
trical checker developed by’ Lockheed 
Aircraft reduces the time needed for test- 
ing wiring in combat planes from approxi 
mately eighteen hours to fifteen minutes 





Movie Lines 


Ameld Pressburger, producer of “Shang- 
hai Gesture,” is planning a feature-length 


“cavalcade of American heroism under 


> 


fire,” reenacting deeds for which U.S. sol- 
diers have won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor . . . If Douglas Fairbanks Jr. can 
get permission from the Navy, he will do a 
propaganda picture in London, where he is 
now stationed . . . Franklin K. Pierce, one 
of the least remembered of U.S. presidents. 
will be recognized by Hollywood when he 
appears as a minor character in “Triumph 
Over Pain,” a dramatization of the dis- 
covery of anesthesia . . . Because the 
armed forces have taken so many younger 
leading men, older stars like Edmund 
Lowe, Brian Donlevy, Warren William. 
and Fredric March are increasingly in 
demand . . . The Hays Office ruled out 
“The Magnificent Jerk” as a film title: 
Twentieth Century-Fox changed it to 
“The Magnificent Stupe.” 


Miscellany 


Washington columnists and radio com- 
mentators, long sacred cows because of 
their access to so many voters, are coming 
in for increasingly outspoken criticism 
from war-jittery congressmen . . . Ernest 
Hemingway is in Mexico, getting color for 
a new novel . . . Producer Charles Mac- 
Arthur is writing a play for his actress 
wife, Helen Hayes . . . Hartzell Spence. 


who recounted his minister-father’s life in 
“One Foot in Heaven,” is now working on 
a story about the life of a minister’s son. 
Ee is also helping organize the new Army 
paper, Yank. 
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It can happen here 





I, workmen in the machine shops of now-conquered 
countries had worked harder and longer zz time, there 
would have been enough planes and guns to beat off the 


Nazi raiders who bombed this pitiable little child. 


Do you think those men who insisted on ‘‘their rights” 
above their country’s safety are feeling very proud of 


inevitable results like this today?....Would you? 


There are 3600 workmen at Warner & Swasey work- 
ing 24 hours a day in three shifts to turn out the turret 
lathes America needs for defense. Will you workmen, 
who will use these turret lathes, make the planes and 


guns and shells America needs so desperately—in time? 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 
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sien IS BALKING at President Roose- 
velt’s anti-inflation legislative program. 





DIFFERENTIAL ELIMINATION on farm prices 
doesn’t stand a chance now. It may pass 
later, when legislators are not so acutely 
aware that no wage ceilings were request- 
ed, but probably not before the fall elec- 
tions. 





INCOME CEILING of $25,000 will not be im- 
posed. But’ upper-bracket tax increases 
will accomplish something comparable. 
THE ONLY CERTAINTY in the program is that 
the excess-profits tax will increase. The flat 
94 per cent formula probably will pass. 








SMALL BUSINESSMEN, particularly those in 
distributive fields, face extremely rough 
sledding. 

A BATTLE FOR MERCHANDISE looms; it will 
become inevitable as supplies tighten up. 
In this the little fellow fears the larger dis- 
tributors and the chains will have him over 
a barrel. 

LITTLE OPA HELP is likely. The feeling is 
that many businesses must fail. Privately, 
many OPdAers hold that such failures 
might be a good thing to trim down a “fat 
and wasteful” system of distribution. 











MacArrtuvr PROMISED to return to the 
Philippines. So the OPA’s Region No. 9 
has been laid out to include the islands. 


Victory mopets of necessary consumer 
items are again being discussed. Stove 
makers have been talking about concen- 
trating necessary output in a few plants 
for the duration while the others produce 
war materials. 

TRADE SECRETS are going by the board in 
the war-production drive. Automobile 
makers have virtually pooled their tech- 
nical information. - 

BERNARD BARUCH has turned his attention 
from inflation control to the WPB indus- 
try committees. He is urging that more 
power be granted the industry men. 














Tue cost oF Livinc probably will increase 
despite the price ceilings. Many foods are 
exempt, as are professional services. 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY is expected to rise at 
least 15 per cent by the fourth quarter. 
The Federal Reserve Board index, esti- 
mated at 175 in April (172 in March) 
probably will rise to 200 by the end of the 
year. 








SoMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED to the 
worries of prospective buyers of businesses. 
Not only must they weigh the usual fac- 
tors of volume, location, etc., but they 
have also to consider the price ceilings 
under which the concerns operate. Two 
stores, side by side, selling identical mer- 
chandise, might have different ceilings. 





Reraw price cemrnes will be maintained 
at all costs lest exceptions bring an ava- 
lanche of demands for adjustments and 
lest labor seizes upon even scattered rises 
to demand wage increases. That is the 
OPA policy. 





Denivery poouine by local businessmen 
may lay them open to antitrust prosecu- 
tions unless it is carefully handled. A safe- 
guard is submission of the pooling plan to 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
which will request approval by the Anti- 
trust Division. 





@ o 
Tre war propuction Boarp is rapidly 
passing from a procurement and produc- 
tion organization to an allocations agency. 
Its principal job now is allocations of ma- 
terials, machinery, etc. 





THE INFILTRATION PROGRAM under which 
Nelson assigned A. J. Browning to the 
War Department and Frank Folsom to the 
Navy, is partly responsible. Smooth coop- 
eration between these civilian experts and 
the military have permitted the armed 
services to take over the procurement and 
production functions. 





WIDER DECENTRALIZATION of the WPB than 
was formerly thought possible now is be- 
ing considered as a result of the new situa- 
tion. Allocations work can be done much 
better from the field than from Washing- 
ton. 





A NEW ORDER soon to be issued will dele- 
gate much of Nelson’s administrative au- 
thority to regional men, permitting them 
to make final decisions on matters not in- 
volving policy. Priority orders would be 
issued in Washington but ratings would 


be issued from field offices. a 


PRIORITY FORMS are a_bottleneck—busi- 
nessmen are unable to get the proper forms 
for two or three weeks after new orders 
are issued. This will be cracked by another 
new order within a month. 

Tue saruration PoInt in war industry 
has been reached by the Detroit area. War 
work probably will be held to appvoxi- 
mately present levels by scaling down of 
future war contracts let in the area. 








THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY faces more of a 
forced draft. Already under orders to de- 





vote from 20 to 40 per cent of its looms to 
production of coarse Osnaburg sacking for 
replacement of burlap, the industry soon 
will be told to produce more materials for 
working clothes. 


SALVAGE TORPEDOED sHIPs? The Navy is 
studying a plan for doing so by use of a 
horseshoe-shaped pontoon craft equipped 
with machinery that would literally scoop 
the wrecks off the ocean floor. 





O1L-10-coAL CONVERSION is proceeding rap- 
idly along the East Coast. Change-overs 
to date will save about 10,000,000 barrels 
of oil a year in commercial plants. 





DOMESTIC HEATING PLANTS are not being 
changed over as rapidly. The bottleneck 
there is the lack of grates to reconvert oil- 
burning furnaces that once used coal. The 
experts are weighing the oil shortage 
against the metals shortages, and the prob- 
ability is that grates will be made available. 





Conpunsory savincs are opposed by Mor- 
genthau, even though most of his advisers 
are for the program, because he feels that 
the imposition of such a plan would reflect 
on the job he has done in selling the public 
on Defense and War bonds. 





Do tar-a-pay RAISES sought by Little 
Steel and General Motors CIO men are 
caught before the War’ Labor Board by 
President Roosevelt’s wage stabilization 
plan. The outlook is that large pay in- 
creases will be traded off for strong union 
security clauses. 





ONE WAGE STUMPER is this: what to do 
about the low wages of a necessary in- 
dustry that is losing men to munitions 
makers? Textile mills, for example, pay 
a 57-cent-an-hour average against better 
than 70 cents paid by the war industries. 
The Man Power Commission may have to 
step in here to allocate labor. 





Sopier wetrare has moved into first 
place on the legislative docket. The Army 
and Navy pay increase bill will pass, and 
allowances for dependents provided in 
present bills may be stepped up. Probable 
cost: $2,000,000,000 a year. 

CONGRESS IS DETERMINED to stiffen provi- 
sions of the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act 
to provide a_workable debt moratorium 
and g7nera'ly protect the financial inter- 
ests of older men to be called. 








ApMINIstRATION SMILES are directed more 





and more toward the Farmers Union in- 
stead of the powerful Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. This is the result of a growing belief 
that the federation is a fair-weather friend. 
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What Essential 


Car Owners 

















Should Do About Tire Recapping 


e If you are in the government’s esta- 
blished classification of war workers, 


_and others considered essential to the war 


effort, you are now permitted to apply 
for a tire recapping certificate through 
your rationing board. 


This classification means that the U. S. 
Government considers your car, and 
tires on it, vital to winning the war. 
America knows that you must be able 
to drive your car to do your war job. 
If you need part of our precious rubber, 
you are to have it. But... America ex- 
pects you not to let her down. 


You have an added responsibility now 
to get every last mile from your original 
treads. To have your tires inspected reg- 
ularly and kept in repair...for longest 
wear...and so that they can take a recap, 
when required, 


Don’t gamble with your rubber. Don’t 
rely on guess-work or casual “advice.” 
Put your tire problems up to a man 
who is qualified for the job ...a man 
whose business is tires. 


Your General Tire dealer offers you 
inspection ... repairs ...recapping... 
by tire experts who know how. His 
trained tire men... modern, scientific 
equipment . . . long specialized tire ex- 
perience ... are ready to help you get 
every mile built into your tires, regard- 
less of make. 


When you need recapping, he can 
provide the necessary inspection and 
give you full details on how to apply 
for a certificate. And, his exclusive, 
nation-wide, factory-control Kraft 
System Tire Renewing will be your as- 
surance of uniform quality treading. 








IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES 


—and must buy—ask your General Tire Dealer 
to explain how you can use your certificate to 
get the tire that has always been known for 
quality, mileage and safety . . . General. 








THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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This happens to be (A) a firebrick, (B) a 
whetstone, (C) a method of getting more 
light from existing lamps or fixtures. 


£53 ORIN OPT DBR RPM FES 





This is (A) a new multiple machine gun 

for use in pursuit planes, (B) device for 
speeding up production in war factories, (C) 
wringer roll, (D) 16-inch naval gun. 





A QUICK QUIZ FOR MEN 


NECKS IN WAR ORDERS 


' Can you quess the Answers? {< a 





See 


Here’s (A) a sickle, (B) left handed mon- 3 This is (A) a raindrop, (B) glass baking 
key wrench, (C) measuring device once dish, (C) what every other war worker 
used only near windows, (D) question mark. needs two of. 





Here we have the business end of (A) a 

new type of incendiary bomb, (B) tool for 
speeding up construction work, (C) a 37 mm, (C) Turkish writing, (D) what a stenographer 
projectile, thinks about. 


This one could be (A) telephone doodles, 
(B) code message from a Japanese spy, 


Check your score with these right answers / 


(C) It’s a cake of soap! Soap and water on dusty 
Ve or dirty bulbs and reflectors can often double the 
; light you get from the same current! 


RAAB IESE 


of spoilage and accidents. 


(C) A micrometer. The point is, there’s no time to 
take work to a window for micrometer readings to- 
day—and no need to with good light! 


(C) An eyeglass lens. Glasses are an important war 
production tool. Poor eyesight is a frequent cause 








HOW CAN WE HELP YOU? 


Our lighting engineers are on a constant search for pro- 
duction bottlenecks that improved lighting can open up. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean re-lighting! Sometimes 
you can save pieces from the scrap heap merely by re- 
moving glare from a workman’s eyes. Or repainting walls 
and ceilings white to reflect light instead of absorb it. Or 
adding supplementary lighting over machines. 


If you’ve got to speed up production, find out how light 





4 (B) A G-E Mazpa F fluorescent lamp. Its new 
cool 24-hour “daylight” is adding extra man hours 
in thousands of plants by making seeing easier. 


(B) A screwdriver turning a recessed-head screw. A 
fast combination, but like every other hand operation, 
works faster in good light. 


(D) Gregg shorthand for “I’d make fewer mistakes if 


the boss did something about my light!” Check your 
secretary’s light today! 





can help! Phone your local G-E lamp office or write 
General Electric, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Made % Alay brighter Songer 
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Alhed ‘Thrust At Madagascar 
Matches Fierce Blows at Reich 


Strategic Bombing Raids 
Herald Crushing U.S. and British 
Onslaught on Germany 


From the Indian Ocean to the Arctic 
Ocean, the pace of the war sped up with the 
advance of spring. Following the virtual loss 
of Burma the United Nations took drastic 
measures to prevent a Japanese drive across 
the Indian Ocean to Africa. A crack force 
of British Empire commandos with air and 
naval support moved this Tuesday to neu- 
tralize the island of Madagascar, the fourth 
largest in the world, which lies across Allied 
communication lines. 

Landing on the island’s northern tip, the 
troops captured a French battery while 
directing operations across the ten-mile 
isthmus to the harbor of Diégo-Suarez and 
the great naval base of Antsirane. At 
the same time London and Washington 
both announced that the island would 
eventually be returned to the French Gov- 
ernment. The State Department also said 
that “this occupation has the full approval 
and support” of the United States and 
emphasized that “any warlike act” on the 
part of the Vichy forces would be regarded 
as an attack on all the United Nations. 

At the other tip of the globe, the Ger- 
mans launched a heavy assault on a Brit- 
ish convoy bound for Murmansk. They 
claimed to have sunk a 10,000-ton Brit- 
ish cruiser and six merchantmen. This re- 
port coincided with news that American 
naval forces may soon go into action 
against the Nazis. Following his arrival 
in London, Admiral Harold R. Stark said 
that the United States Navy would take 
“calculated risks” to hit the Germans. 


Destruction 


The prospect of action against the Nazis 
faces the American Army and Air Forces 
as well as the Navy. The American troops 
already in the British Isles. such as those 
in Northern Ireland (see cover), are only 


the advance guard of a mighty host of 
doughboys of a new AEF. And the Amer- 
ican Air Force, which may be the first to 
see service against the Germans, is pre- 
paring to reinforce the RAF. 

But even without reinforcement, the 
Royal Air Force last week continued to 
carry out the heaviest air assault of the 
war. It struck with its great bombs at tar- 
gets all over Europe. Cologne underwent 


Cape 
Ste. marie 
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a terror-stricken night of listening to the 
crash of collapsing houses. Heavy damage 
was wrought at Kiel. More rubble was 
added to Hamburg’s already impressive 
collection. And 75 heavy British bombers 
rained sticks of bombs on the new Nazi 
naval base at Trondheim in Norway. 
But the best example of the power of 
the new RAF offensive was the ancient 
Hanseatic town of Rostock. After a fourth 
raid, in which the usual 200 tons of bombs 
were dropped, the British left Rostock 
alone. There was hardly a building re- 
maining worth wasting a bomb on. As a 
city, Rostock had simply ceased to func- 
tion. It was burned out, its houses in 
ruins, its once busy factories twisted by 


Comoro Islands 


Diégo-Suare 
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NEwsweEEk for May 4 carried this map, when it was apparent that something 
was going to happen at Madagascar. It did—and the map is in order again 
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The Big Bombers: Warfare Has Been Transformed since 1918 . . . 
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bomb blasts, its essential services dis- 
rupted. The death toll was set at 4,000. 

The inhabitants—nine-tenths of them, 
according to Swedish sources—simply left 
Rostock. A Swiss correspondent described 
their arrival in Berlin: “All tell, trembling 
and weeping, of the frightful effect of 
British bombs. The British pilots came 
four nights running and, taking advantage 
of the moonlight, swept the old city with 
projectiles. The buildings, old, low, and 
lightly built, fell like houses of cards and 
burned like cigar boxes. Cans of phos- 
phorus were dropped and their effects are 
infinitely worse than those of incendiary 
bombs. According to witnesses, the whole 
of the inner city is now one mass of wreck- 
age and the streets are so filled with debris 
of all kinds that they are unrecognizable.” 

All this terror and destruction represent- 
ed a triumph—perhaps the greatest tri- 
umph of aviation so far in this war. For 
the first time a city had been completely 
knocked out by planes. It was the fulfill- 
ment of the theories of Douhet and Mitch- 
ell, of the dreams of British and German 
strategists. And it was the final justification 
of the faith of the RAF in strategic bomb- 
ing, in big bombers and big bombs. 

The roots of the British mass bombings 


of Germany reach back into the early days 
of the last war. Then the fragile wooden 
craft of the belligerent were used almost 
entirely for scouting and observation. But 
the men who flew the planes had different 
ideas. From their perches in the sky they 
saw that they had a unique opportunity to 
attack the enemy and they strained their 
ingenuity to find the means to do so. 

A few aviators used a sort of steel dart, 
about the size of a pencil, which they 
threw in bunches as they swooped low over 
marching columns of troops. From this it 
was but a step to mounting machine guns 
in cockpits and devising crude bombs that 
were tossed over the side of the plane. As 
the war progressed, the size and efficiency 
of the bombs increased rapidly and so did 
the weight of the bombers. 

But all through the last war both bombs 
and bombers were puny affairs by modern 
standards. The average heavy bomb was a 
missile of about 112 pounds, although the 
Germans did use a few 660-pounders over 
Britain. The bombers were large in size but 
carried comparatively small bomb loads. 
A good example was the giant Handley 
Page machine, which was designed by the 
British in 1918 for the specific purpose of 
bombing Berlin. This plane had four en- 


gines and a wingspread of 126 feet. But it 
could carry only one ton of bombs at its 
maximum range of 1,300 miles. And the 
little bombs then in use would hardly do 
more than knock down a house or two. 

After the last war, the development of 
the big bomber fell off. But progress was 
made in reducing the size of the machines 
and increasing bomb loads. In the Vickers 
Virginia, which was a typical 1929-30 
model, the wingspread was cut to 87 feet 
and the bomb capacity increased to 3,000 
pounds. The bombs that it carried ran up 
to 520 pounds or slightly larger. 

The 1930s marked a sudden, tremen- 
dous increase in the efficiency of the bomb- 
er. In these years the winged carriers of 
death that were to devastate Europe took 
shape on the drawing boards of the de- 
signers. The Flying Fortress and the long, 
thin German _Dorniers—the “Flying Pen- 
cils’—took the air. As early as 1936, the 
great British Short Stirling was in the 
planning stage. 

The modern bomber made its real war 
debut durmg the German campaign in 
Poland, although there had been a pre- 
view in Spain. The monocled army officers 
and the enthusiastic young fliers of the 
Luftwaffe who planned the Polish opera- 
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... by Their Power to Spread Destruction on a Mass Scale 
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tions would have received an A-+- in any 
tactics school in the world for their show- 
ing. They had caught the enemy on his 
airfields, destroyed his air force, wrecked 
his communications, and devastated his 
cities. In the Battle of France, the Luft- 
waffe repeated the performance. 

For the moment, the world was dazzled 
by the accomplishments of the German 
Air Force. Yet what Marshal Géring’s 
flotillas with the black crosses on their 
wings had been doing was acting as a sup- 
porting and cooperation force for a finely 
organized and rapidly moving army. Not 
until the Battle of Britain did this de- 
fect in the Nazi air tactics become ap- 
parent. 

For this reason the Germans were not 
able to break the RAF in the daylight 
battles. That was also primarily the rea- 
son why the Nazis failed to crack the 
spirit or wreck the industries of Britain 
in the night-bombing campaign that fol- 
lowed. In their great raids on the British 
cities, however, the Germans: sometimes 
came within a bombfin of achieving suc- 
cess. In their failure they pointed the 
road to success to the British. 

The bombing of Coventry on Nov. 14, 
1940, was the first attempt of the Luft- 


waffe at real strategic bombing. The ob- 
jective was to put Coventry out of com- 
mission as a town. The German bombers 
came over in waves and dropped 553 tons 
of explosive, according to Nazi estimates 
(the British now claim that only 225 tons 
fell). Many of these bombs were of the 
heavy German type with a weight of 1,100 
pounds. Houses within a range of 100 
yards of an explosion were generally de- 
molished. The planes used against Coven- 
try and during the rest of the winter 
blitz were two-engined medium bomb- 
ers, of which the Junkers 88 was one ex- 
ample. 

The center of Coventry was smashed 
flat but the town was not knocked out. 
It might have been if the Germans had 
been able to return in the same force for 
a few nights running. But the Nazis did 
not do this and in the only town—Plym- 
outh—where they came as close to 
achieving their goal they again stopped 
just short of gaining decisive results. 

The British meanwhile had been throw- 
ing an ever-increasing number of bombs 
down on German cities. They were at- 
tempting to knock out specific industrial 
objectives and, although they often suc- 
ceeded, the cumulative effect did not have 


Newsweek diagram—Browne 


a serious result on German war economy. 
Then on March 31, 1941, the British tried 
something new. They dropped what they 
called a “superbomb” on Emden. This pro- 
jectile weighed nearly 2 tons. When it hit, 
the pilots said “houses took to the air” and 
entire blocks were leveled. For the first 
time the German High Command used 
the word “severe” to describe air-raid 
damage. 

The power of this bomb comes partly 
from its great weight, about double the 
size of anything previously in common use. 
But it also owes a great deal to its design. 
Although specifications have not been re- 
leased, the British evidently managed to 
pack a greater proportion of explosive into 
the bomb than has hitherto been done. 
Each bomb contains 30 times as much 
TNT as a shell for a 15-inch naval gun. 
In addition to the blast damage, fragments 
from the 2-tonner can kill human beings at 
a distance of nearly half a mile. 

The bombing of Emden was only the 
beginning. Not until this spring did the 
Short Stirlings and other heavy bombers 
become available in sufficient numbers 
for raids on a grand scale. Now that they 
are, the result has been holocausts like 
those at Liibeck and Rostock. Further- 
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more, British losses in bombers have 
averaged less than ten a night, well within 
the RAF’s replacement capacity. 

Rostock represents the present stage in 
strategic bombing. What the future holds 
for the Germans can be envisioned only by 
adding the weight of the United States air 
power to that of the RAF. Already Amer- 


ican planes have been projected that will 
be twice the size of the Flying Fortress and 
carry bombs even larger than the British 
superbombs. A 10-ton projectile, for ex-, 
ample, would probably devastate an area 
within a 5-mile radius of the explosion. 
But when even present American bombers 
join the RAF in the near future, the tempo 
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Action: This is how men look in actual battle. All the mock 
of maneuvers has been replaced by the grim tension of real fighting in these 
pictures. The upper photo shows British sailors loading a gun during a recent 
naval clash in the Mediterranean. Below, American seamen are manning an 
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antiaircraft weapon in the Marshall Islands raid. 
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alertness 


of raids should be gradually stepped up to 
the point where a new Rostock can be 
created in one night’s bombing. 


Theory 


Strategic bombing means the use of 
planes as an end in themselves—destroy- 
ing the enemy’s cities, materials, and work- 
ing population at the source. Theories of 
how strategic bombing could be achieved 
were evolved a number of years before the 
technical means were available for 
translating such ideas into practice. 
Among the theorists two men stand out— 
Gen. Giulio Douhet and Gen. William 
Mitchell. 

Douhet was a native of Southern Italy, 
fiery, impulsive, and passionately con- 
vinced of the omnipotence of air power. He 
commanded the battalion of Italian avi- 
ators who staged the first bombing raid in 
history—against Libyan Arabs in 1912 
during the Italian-Turkish War. He wrote 
a memorandum denouncing the high com- 
mand of the Italian Army in 1916 and was 
put in jail for a year. After the war, he 
finally quit the army to write about his 
theories. 

Billy Mitchell was raised in Milwaukee 
but he was just as argumentative and just 
as sold on aviation as the Italian. His 
record in the last war, his experiments in 
sinking battleships with bombs, and _ his 
trial and suspension from the Army form 
a chapter of American history. His most 
important book, “Our Air Force, the Key- 
stone of National Defense,” appeared in 
1921, the same year in which Douhet pub- 
lished his famous treatise, “The Mastery 
of the Air.” 

The ideas of both men had developed 
along similar lines, although Douhet was 
more of an extremist. They started out 
with the theory that the plane was des- 
tined to be the decisive instrument of war 
and carried this thesis through to its logi- 
cal conclusion. With Douhet this meant 
that he advocated reliance on air power 
alone, on one type of plane—the heavily 
armed bomber—and on overwhelming at- 
tack to win the war of the future. Mitchell 
envisioned the plane as the primary weapon 
for the United States and was a strong 
advocate of the bomber. 

The theories of neither Mitchell nor 
Douhet have been applied literally. The 
Germans thought of the war starting in 
something like the manner that Douhet 
predicted. The British, on the other hand, 
with an unrivaled tradition of practical 
bombing, saw a gradual destruction of ene- 
my industrial_power. The German theories 
were tried and succeeded in Poland and 
France. They failed in Britain and Rus- 
sia. The British now have their big chance 
to gain success in the Battle of Germany. 
And with the United States ready to throw 
overwhelming material support into the 
scales, air power as a whole thus has an 
opportunity to prove that it can secure 
decisive victory by itself 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS | 





Ax Apvancep ALLIED BaseE—You 
have your choice of ringside seats for 
the Jap air raids on Port Moresby. You 
can go where visiting bombers drop their 
cards and Zero planes occasionally come 
down to strafe, or you can take a perch on 
a hillside over the harbor to watch dog- 
fights and anti-aircraft fire with the broad 
blue Papuan sky for the stage of your 
theater. For the first few days we chose 
the harbor—your correspondent and four 
gentlemen of the press who are taking 
turns lending him their combs and razors. 

We moved into a long white house of 
stueco. It has a porch that is a sort of 
loge seat commanding the entire port, the 
skies above it, and the characters who 
appear in those skies at regular intervals 
with a sinister zooming sound. One thing 
we do in the morning is to send a scout 
from the bedroom to the bathroom next 
door to see if there’s any running water. 
Pushing satiated mosquitoes to one side, 
the scout investigates and reports signs 
of H,O in the starboard faucet. By the 
time we reach this spigot. however, the 
water has disappeared, and the situation 
is back to normal. 





Concerning Water Faucets, Mosquitoes, and Zeros 


by JOHN LARDNER 


When the Japs come over, puffs of 
smoke from antiaircraft guns lace the 
sky, and Allied fighters roar aloft to 
harass the enemy bombers and duel with 
the Zeros. Frankly, the progress of a 
dogfight on a cloudy day is anybody’s 
guess, and even on clear days it is diffi- 
cult for the most gifted aerial expert 
standing on the ground to distinguish 
between our fighter planes and the Japs’. 
The spectator’s thrill comes when a 
Zero dives against a freighter lying in 
the harbor, as one did the other day 
under our noses. This incident had a 
happy ending which I can vouch for: the 
young Catholic machine-gunner, whom I 
knew, filled the Zero full of lead and 
later in the day left the boat on an 
expedition into the hills, where he found 
his Zero and took a piece of her nose as 
a souvenir. 

It must be remembered, in discussing 
bombings, that a military target which 
has fighter-plane protection is compara- 
tively safe from damage. In the first 
raids over Darwin and Papua, the Japs 
were unopposed in the air, and they 
loafed over their objectives, calling their 


shots. The great lesson learned in these 
two places is the value of fighters against 
bombers and that the key to further 
success is more and more of the best 
type fighter planes. 


Moresby is a busy offensive station 
which is little concerned with scattered 
Jap pineapples, which the Allied forces 
catch with elbows and shoulders, Henry 
Armstrong style, while wading in to 
deliver their own blows. I hope soon to 
be allowed to report a personal experience 
of how much deadlier Allied attacks are 
than those of the Japs in these islands. 
Meanwhile, your correspondent and his 
colleagues are puzzling over what to do 
with four native boys, Ronnie, Johnny, 
Beaverbrook, and George, who were sent 
to take care of us and our house as a 
penalty for stealing rice. I don’t know 
how Ronnie, Johnny, Beaverbrook, and 
George feel about it, but personally, I 
wish they had kept their hands off that 
rice. It’s very hard to write with Beaver- 
brook standing over my typewriter in a 
red sarong, expressing literary criticism 
in the Motuan tongue. 








Hirohito’s Washout 


On his birthday, Emperor Hirohito 
usually steps into a long limousine painted 
the imperial maroon and_ speeds over 
empty streets to the Yoyogi parade 
grounds to review his Prussian-trained 
goose-stepping soldiers. On this occasion, 
worried policemen visit every house along 
the emperor’s route, lock the windows, and 
pull down the shades. It is not a safety 
precaution. The police are making sure no 
ordinary human being will profane the 
divine ruler by staring at him. 

Last week, Hirohito was 41—but there 
was no need for police visits. Bad weather 
washed out the parade, and the emperor 
stayed indoors. In the morning, he praved 
to his ancestors. In the afternoon, he put- 
tered with specimens of marine life in his 
private laboratory. 

On the damp plaza in front of the palace. 
thousands of shivering women, children, 
and students shouted banzai—10,000 vears 
of life. In the streets of Tokyo, a proces- 
sion of wet cavalrymen and clanking tanks 
gave the populace a show in place of the 
formal parade. In the barracks of the home. 
land and from Burma to New Guinea 
2,000,000 uniformed Japanese bowed to 
the emperor’s portrait and listened to in- 


spirational talks by their commanders. 

Two days before his birthday, Hirohito, 
together with the millions of other Tokyo 
residents, watched a fleet of 500 planes, 
including a new fighter called the Haya- 
busa, roar over the city. It was meant to 
reassure both the emperor and the jittery 
citizenry of Tokyo’s safety from a repe- 
tition of the American air raid—still a 
mystery to the Japanese—when radio sta- 
tions took the trouble to broadcast bul- 
letins announcing that Hirohito was un- 
harmed. 





Libyan Laboratory 


The arrival of American warships in the 
Mediterranean and American troops in 
the Middle East was revealed on April 
28 by President Roosevelt (see page 34). 
Four days later, in Cairo, Maj. Gen. Rus- 
sell L. Maxwell, chief of the American 
military mission in North Africa, said the 
American soldiers now in the Mediter- 
ranean zone consisted of service person- 
nel, such as mechanics and technical ex. 
perts, whose job was to support other 
Allied combat troops. Maxwell .also dis- 
closed that a technical air-tra‘ning school, 
set up last fall to teach handling of Amer- 


> 


ican planes, had been transferred to the: 


British, and that American maintenance 
plants in Eritrea and elsewhere had al- 
ready passed from the planning to the 
construction stage. And from Berlin came 
a story that Malta’s defenses had re- 
cently turned deadlier than ever, with the 
arrival of American fighter planes. 


Weapons 


On the Libyan battle fronts, almost 
certain to be a combat zone for Americans 
sooner or later, swirling dust storms con- 
tinued to immobilize both the British and 
the Germans. Because of its open terrain 
and its role as an arena of mechanized 
and air warfare between armies of about 
equal size and strength, the desert has 
served as an excellent proving ground for 
the weapons and tactics of the future. 
In the most recent fighting there, the 
British have learned some lessons that are 
likely to affect warfare all over the world. 


_ Here are the most important: 


¥ The British found in last winter’s cam- 
paign that their planes were of little use 
in stopping tanks: the targets are too 
small and elusive. and in the confused 
warfare of the desert it’s often difficult 
to distinguish between friendly and enemy 
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vehicles. On several occasions the British 
bombed their own tanks. This led to criti- 
cism by the ground troops of the support 
given them by the RAF, and to demands 
that the British develop a special “tank 
buster” plane like the Russian Stormovik. 
The British also found that air superiority 
was not enough. With the RAF in abso- 
lute command of the air, the Germans 
were nevertheless able to advance 200 
miles across the desert before they were 
halted—by superior British artillery. The 
German Air Force has also tended to use 
one plane, usually the Messerschmitt 110, 
as a kind of all-purpose battle plane. 


{| Because of advances in mobility and 
fire power, the latest anti-tank guns de- 
veloped by both sides are now used as 
offensive instead of defensive weapons. 


The newest German type is a 105-milli- 
meter or 4-inch gun with a special tapered 
barrel that permits a vast increase in 
muzzle velocity and range. It fires a mis- 
sile of such great penetrating power that 
the usual bursting charge has been dis- 
pensed with—the projectile is solid metal. 
Similarly the British have introduced 
lightly armored and powerful weapons 
that outgun five times their number in 
tanks and are also cheaper and easier 
to produce. Among them is the versa- 
tile “gunhow” (Newsweek, April 20), 
which fires both explosive and _ solid 
shells. 

How these weapons are revolutionizing 
the desert war has been shown by recent 
skirmishes. Instead of tanks, the anti-tank 
guns lead the attack, paving the way for 


infantry which now operates in the thick 
of the fight and seeks to clear out the 
enemy’s anti-tank guns. After the infan- 
try come the tanks with their own sup- 
porting anti-tank guns. The purely de- 
fensive anti-tank role has now reverted 
largely to the field artillery. 


€ The British have introduced another 
new tactical method in the form of a 
“Long-Range - Desert Group.” An_ out- 
growth of the former desert Commandos 
who carried out small, scattered opera- 
tions behind enemy lines, burning § store 
dumps and waylaying supply trains, the 
new group is a full-fledged arm with its 
own secret desert headquarters. The Brit- 
ish report its well organized forays have 
already proved invaluable in bringing back 
information useful in planning attacks. 
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Debacle in Burma 


Jap Thrust Splits Allies 
and Menaces India and China 


Thick, dark clouds blotted out the blaz- 
ing sun. Up from the Bay of Bengal came 
a blast of hot wind, lashing at the treetops 
and filling the air with reddish dust. Heavy 
drops pelted the parched soil. The tempera- 
ture dropped. 

The rains finally came to Burma last 
week. But they came too late. The Japa- 
nese had already won their race with the 
weather. They had captured all of Burma’s 
major cities. They controlled the chief 
rivers, railways, and roads. It was too late 
for mere rainstorms to turn them back. 

The collapse was as dramatic and sudden 
as the coming of the monsoon. And it was 
accomplished by a force of 7,000 men who 
covered 146 miles in six days. 

They ‘started their victorious march from 
Chiengmai, in Northern Thailand. Behind 
its thick, decaying walls the Japanese sol- 
diers had been massing since January, 
while trucks, armored cars, and tanks rum- 
bled through its streets. Though the town 
is largely inhabited by Chinese, no word of 
the Japanese offensive preparations leaked 
out to the Chinese intelligence service. 
Chinese patrols approaching Chiengmai 
across the rugged, forested mountains to 
the west and north were driven back. 

While the Japanese completed their 
preparations at Chiengmai, other forces 
pushed up the Sittang and Irrawaddy val- 
leys from the south. On the Sittang, the 
Chinese held the foe at bay. On the Irra- 
waddy, a worn-out, decimated British di- 
vision was cut off by the Japanese. To 
rescue it, the Chinese withdrew men from 
the approaches to Chiengmai and rushed 
them to the Irrawaddy. The British were 
saved, but it soon became apparent that 
the Japanese maneuver had been a feint. 

With the Allies thus distracted, the Japa- 
nese forces in Chiengmai drove north into 
Burma. They came over mountains thought 
insurmountable and over roads _ believed 
impassable. Then they broke into three 
small units, which spread fanwise in the 
Allied rear. The largest single force was 
composed of only 3,000 men. Each column 
was spearheaded by tanks. Behind followed 
armored éars, artillery, and motorized in- 
fantry. Overhead roared aircraft, blasting 
all obstacles and protecting the Japanese 


_ from the American Volunteer Group fliers. 


Without hesitation, the Japanese headed 
straight for Lashio. 

There are two Lashios. The old town, on 
a wide plain, is peaceful and quiet. There 
is the pagoda, a bamboo monastery, and 
clusters of cherry trees, which blossom 
in January. A little to the north lies 
New Lashio—a bustling, noisy boom town, 
packed with boisterous truck drivers, 
American technical experts, and soldiers of 
half a dozen races. In New Lashio, the 





Chinese had tens of thousands of tons of 
Lend-Lease supplies, awaiting transporta- 
tion to China—plus huge stores of gasoline, 
extensive repair shops (where the trucks 
were conditioned for the journey over the 
Burma Road), schools for drivers, and a 
military airfield. 

On a rainy day, outside of Lashio, a 
handful of Chinese soldiers tried to halt the 
Japanese juggernaut. Overwhelmed by the 
enemy planes and tanks, they applied the 
torch to the precious American supplies, 
and retreated north. What they missed was 
set afire by Burmese arsonists. Three days 
later the Allied aircraft, which the Chinese 
defenders needed so badly, arrived over 
Lashio. They had come too late to save 
the town, but they did exact a certain re- 
venge. First, the Chinese-piloted bombers 
dumped explosives on grounded Japanese 
planes, hangars, and a large fuel dump. 
Then the escorting AVG fighters zoomed 
down to machine-gun the personnel. 

After Lashio, it was Mandalay’s turn. 
Built in 1860 because the Burmese king 
was bored with his old capital at Amara- 
pura, the city had already been devas- 
tated by Japanese air raids. Besides, with 
Lashio gone it was of no use to the Allies. 

It was not of much use to the conquerors 
either. A Japanese newspaperman described 
how it looked to the victorious troops. 
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“Before entering Mandalay, I found that 
most of the steel bridges leading into the 
city made famous by Rudyard Kipling had 
been destroyed by retreating British and 
Chungking forces . . . We reached the bank 
of the Irrawaddy River. To the right, I saw 
three giant pagodas. These picturesque pa- 
godas seemed to be one of the most distin- 
guishing features of the whole Burmaterrain. 

“Before us spread the city of Mandalay. 
Not much was left, however, because the 
fleeing Chungking troops burned the sec- 
ond largest city in Burma to the ground. 
As the heart of Mandalay is situated on a 
vast plain, the smoldering ruins seemed to 
spread for miles and miles. No one—not 
even a dog—was on the streets. Mandalay 
resembled a city of the dead . . . Only half 
a charred ancient palace and part of the 
golden pagoda, scorched, seemed to have 
escaped Vulcan’s deadly wand.” 

The Japanese spared few men to garri- 
son the ruins. They immediately pushed to 
the north and west, toward the borders of 
China and India. Tuesday of this week, 
one fast-moving column racing up the 
Burma Road crossed the Chinese Frontier 
into Yunnan Province. Another was 
sped toward the Chindwin River, which 
parallels the Indian frontier. In another 
month, the Chindwin will become navi- 
gable to the Japanese gunboats, already 
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The Japanese cut the Burma Road as the Allied defenses crumbled 
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WAR TIDES 





W hatever their threats and diver- 
sions. the Axis Powers are facing, in a 
not too distant future, a change from 
offensive to defensive warfare. 

In the Asia-Southwest Pacific zone, 
Japan still holds the initiative and is 
slashing through the Burma region (as 
this department forecast in War Tides 
April 13) and, at the same time, is 
sparring for position on her other fronts. 

After Burma, Japan must go on: she 
cannot halt. Like a bicycle, held up by 
its own momentum, she will fall when 
stopped. Immediately ahead of her is 
China, where she has been fighting for 
more than four years without a deci- 
sion. And beyond this central field lie 
India, Siberia, and Australia. Then there 
is the Pacific Ocean, where her fleet is 
assembling for action—all battle zones 
of the future which must be conquered 
if Tokyo’s plan of a “new order” in 
Asia is to prevail. 

But somewhere in this vast region, 
Japan will eventually be halted and 
forced into defensive battle by the com- 
bined offensive strategy of the three 
great allied powers—Russia, Britain, 
and the United States. 

So much for Japan. But it is now 
generally recognized that our first major 
battle will be fought on our European 
flank, hence a brief survey of the mili- 
tary situation in that theater of opera- 
tions seems pertinent. 

As is well known, the Germans oc- 
cupy three positions, on any one of 
which they have to fight the battle 
that will determine victory or defeat 
for them. Most important of these at 
present is the South Russian front, 
where the Nazis’ economic needs may 
force a local offensive directed against 
the oil fields of the Caucasus. But here 
the Red Army has the upper hand in 
ground position and troop distribution, 
and it could be defeated only through 
great superiority of numbers. 

The second position, broadly speak- 
ing, is the Mediterranean front. In 
general, at least as concerns land opera- 
tions, this region may be classed as a 
quiet sector. However, the Allies have 
the advantage of strategical position— 
Turkey continues neutral, the Mediter- 
ranean is dominated by the Royal Fleet, 
the Middle East is occupied by the 
Allies, and the British Eighth Army, 
bolstered by American troops and sup- 





Hitler’s Dilemma—Where Shall He Turn? 


by Maj Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


plies, holds the Axis forces on a Libyan 
front. 

The third position, and for us the 
most important, constitutes the poten- 
tial second front—the more than 2,000- 
mile coastline of Finland, Norway, the 
Low Countries, and France down to the 
Spanish border. Here Hitler is at a 
disadvantage, and he is feverishly pre- 
paring coastal defense areas all along 
the line to meet an expected Allied in- 
vasion (NEwsweeEk, May 4). He must 
defend this vulnerable coast, with a 
hostile people in the hinterlands, and 
this demands reserves and _ supplies 
which might otherwise be employed 
on the Russian front. 

The Commando raids against dif- 
ferent sectors of this vast coastal front- 
age. plus Britain’s intensified aerial 
offensive, may well be planned opera- 
tions for paving the direct way for a 
combined British-American offensive. 


Although Hitler has the advantage 
of knowing what everyone knows— 
that the Allies are concentrating in 
Britain—he does not know the ob- 
jective of the threatened attack. As- 
suming that British-American Armies 
will take the offensive, they have the 
advantage of interior lines and can 
strike north-eastward toward Finland 
or Norway or both, eastward against 
the Low Countries, or southward on 
the French Coast. This means Hitler 
must divide his forces and that the Al- 
lies will have the advantage of the sur- 
prise factor. 

This brief review of the Axis position 
in Europe makes it evident that Hitler 
is still encircled, as reported in this 
column more than a year ago, and that 
he is now more than ever in a cage. 
He will try to fight his way out but, 
to be successful, he must win on all 
sides—the loss of any battle he now 
faces may well be the beginning of 
his end. 

No leader ever won so many battles 
and remained so distant from his goal— 
perhaps farther away than when he 
started—as Hitler after nearly three 
years of war. Unless victory soon comes 
to the Fiihrer, the historian of this war, 
paraphrasing Winston Churchill’s fa- 
mous saying, may well write of the Ger- 
man Army: “Never have so many 
gained so little with so much.” 








moving up the Irrawaddy River. Thus 
with each hour, the Japanese wedges 
widened the gap between India and China, 
and further split the disintegrating Allied 
Armies. 

The Japanese victories produced defi- 
ance on both flanks. In a broadcast to the 
United States from New Delhi, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton, commander of the 
United States air force in India, declared 
his men had been in action against the 
enemy since the beginning of April: “We 
stand ready to defend the shores of In- 
dia.” Chungking, faced by its gravest 
crisis since 1937, gave a solemn pledge to 
continue resistance in Burma “whatever 
the developments.” 





Shipping Speed-Ups 

Harry L. Hopkins, President Roose- 
velt’s right-hand coordinator, last week 
tackled two of the most pressing Allied 
problems—over-all integration of the Brit- 
ish and American effort and elimination 
of the shipping bottleneck. On the lat- 
ter depended the all-important question 
whether America’s immense war output 
would reach the battlefields abroad in 
time. 

Hopkins’ solution shaped up in the first 
drafts as a central committee, where the 
heads of the existing Anglo-American war 
organs could meet to thresh out supply 
needs and problems. In the light of global 
strategy it would then make recommenda- 
tions for the allotment of the limited ship- 
ping space. 

The Army also moved to ease the ship- 
ping bottleneck by creating special agen- 
cies in major ports to expedite shipment 
of war supplies. Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Som- 
ervell, chief of the newly created Services 
of Supply, said last week “there has never 
been a carload of Army shipments held 
up at ports for want of cargo space.” The 
new agencies, however, will be geared to 
handle the “terrible burden” of next fall, 
when industrial output and military move- 
ments will reach their peak. 





Bong of Wong 


The Allies lost Burma but they gained 
the Bong of Wong. Last week the Bong, 
which in the language of Wong means 
chief, declared war on Japan. The rein- 
forcements he brought to the Allied cause 
were not large but they were spirited. 

Wong is a Naga tribe village in the 
mountains dividing Northeastern India 
from Burma. The Wong men are 6-foot 
savages who wear breechclouts and wind 
tight wire bands around their stomachs. 
They neither read nor write, eat everything 
from pigs to bugs, and worship nature. 
Their recreation is head-hunting. 

A man of Wong will sell his birthright 
for a skull. His favorite skulls are babies’, 
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Sovfoto 


These Germans stole chickens—and one was captured with this picture 


for it takes courage of a type much ad- 
mired among the Wongs to penetrate a 
neighboring village, steal into a hut, and 
decapitate a child. The Wong men have 
been stopped from head-hunting in the 
British-administered areas in India, but 
they still chop heads in their own moun- 
tains. The skulls are heirlooms, handed 
down from generation to generation. 

For arms, the Wong men use a dhow—a 
long metal jungle knife—and bamboo 
spears. To protect their village from night 
prowlers, they dig traps and fill them with 
small, sharp bamboo stakes. These are in- 
tended to puncture unshod feet. They 
should also be effective against the tires on 
Japanese bicycles. 





Banner Yet Waves 


From their emplacements on Bataan, 
the Japanese batteries pounded Corregi- 
dor. Suddenly a shell cut the halyards of 
the 100-foot flagpole. Fluttering in the 
breeze, the flag began to fall to the ground. 
Four men, a captain, a corporal, and two 
privates, jumped out of a trench and raced 
to the pole. While they were crossing the 
parade ground, Japanese dive bombers 
zoomed down. 

Working under fire, the men climbed 
the pole, repaired the halyards and raised 
the Stars and Stripes again. For gallantry 
in action, each last week received the 
Silver Star—as had three others who per- 
formed the same feat a fortnight earlier. 

Corregidor meanwhile went through its 
250th air-raid alarm. But it continued to 
trade punch for punch. Its guns sank an 
armed Japanese ship in Manila Bay, de- 
stroyed two bombers, silenced some bat- 
teries, and dispersed enemy troop con- 
centrations. But this week the Japanese 
sank the 560-ton American river gunboat 
Mindanao near Corregidor—the 32nd war- 
* lost by the Navy since Pearl Har- 

or. 


Pigs Is Nazis 


In his Order of the Day on May 1, 
Premier Joseph Stalin exhorted Red Army 
guerrilla units to redouble their attacks on 
the Germans. All over the Soviet the feats 
of these partisan warriors have already 
been acclaimed in communiqués, stories, 
songs, and posters. The posters repro- 
duced in the adjoining column illustrate 
a tale of some German troops, a band of 
Russian guerrillas, and three little pigs. 
The details were told in this poem: 


Some Nazi troopers on their murders 
bent 

Saw three little piggies—Ach! heaven 
sent! 

When such a supper hove into view 

Delirium seized the Kultured crew. 

“Forward,” came the order, “Pig’s 
knuckle jam! 

Heil Hitler—and a dish of ham.” 

But guerrillas appeared and they 
dined instead 

On hand grenades and powdered lead. 

When the meal was over there 
remained of the crew 

Guests for Valhalla and prisoners two. 

And these were told of the traps we 
spin, 

Pigs to pigs—and the pigs fall in! 





Portents in the Pacific 


There was trouble brewing up there. For 
weeks, the Japanese had been strangely 
quiet behind their chain of islands to the 
north of Australia. They had sent just 
enough planes winging down from their 
jungle-rimmed bases to keep up’steady but 
minor raids on Allied outposts. Now the 
bronzed Aussies, sweating at Darwin, and 
the sunburned Americans, cursing the 
steamy heat in New Guinea, all sensed 
that the little yellow men somewhere in 
the shimmering blue equatorial waters up 
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From ‘‘Soviet Russia Today” 
These Germans stole pigs—and the 
Reds ridiculed them in posters 


north were massing for an all-out attack 
on Down Under. 

The big two-motored bombers with the 
Rising Sun insignia came over again in 
long V formations escorted by flocks of the 
flimsy but fast Zero fighters. They dropped 
their bombs on Darwin. They flew in over 
Horn Island, desolate outpost and _air- 
drome site in Torres Strait between Cape 
York and New Guinea. They pounded 
away at Port Moresby in New Guinea. 
And they attacked Tulagi, one of the few 
remaining Allied outposts in the Solomon 
Islands, while reconnaissance planes were 
active for the first time as far south as 
Townsville, 700 miles down Australia’s east 
coast. 

The growing weight of the aerial on- 
slaught stirred up fierce Allied retaliatory 
raids on Japanese bases at Salamaua and 
Lae in Northeast New Guinea and on Ra- 
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WAR TIDES 





A Navy Man Speaks Up for Air Power 


= many sources there have been 
demands that a second front be opened 
by the Allies. The setting extends along 
the coast from the tip of Norway to the 
borders of Spain. It might extend even 
into the Mediterranean. 

Fundamentally, this is a military con- 
cept, conceived by men whose strategy 
is based on the results of past wars, par- 
ticularly on Wellington’s Peninsular cam- 
paigns. Its success depends upon the 
choice of the right spot for the landing 
and the ability to expand into an im- 
pregnable area sufficiently large to cause 
such a concentration of Axis power as 
seriously to impair any coming offensive 
Hitler may plan. 

The drawbacks for the present, par- 
ticularly from the naval viewpoint, are 
many. Much shipping, already over- 
strained, must be diverted from present 
tasks and reallocated to the transport 
of troops and munitions of war. The sea 
service of supply in waters infested by 
Axis submarines and aircraft must be 
continuous. An extra burden is placed 
on overtaxed naval craft. 

Furthermore, extra fighting man power 
is needed for pitting against the Axis 
hordes, which are centrally located, and 
able to move by land or by air transport 
over short sea distances. 

Where is this man power to come from 
in sufficient strength to make an ex- 
peditionary force feasible? Britain, most 
vital strategic spot of all, cannot afford 
to. let down her guard, else invasion 
stares her in the face. 

America’s growing man power has a 
Pacific problem of its own and many sea 
miles between it and the fighting fronts. 
Not yet can the man power of the oc- 
cupied countries be counted on until 
Germany is thoroughly beaten to her 
knees. Besides this, much of the Allied 
air power would be diverted from the role 
of the offensive to that of becoming pro- 
tector of the new expeditionary force. 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 





Britain could hardly face 
another Norway, Dun- 
kerque, Greece, or Crete. 

This is the picture which 
a new Allied military front 
in Europe presents. How- 
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ever, there is another 
school of thought, fostered 
by younger men, and grow- 
ing in strength each day. 
This school believes that by 
establishing air supremacy 
and using the proper tools 
efficiently, it can do more 
by striking at the sources 
of power now, so as to break 
Axis strength through in- 
dependent action, than by 
diverting a part of its pow- 
er to sustain an extra military front. 

This plan of action has much to recom- 
mend it. Britain and Russia are arsenals 
of air strength, and shortly America 
should surpass them all. Some time 70 
aviation started solving its own transvo.t 
problem, by ferrying heavy bombers 
across the Atlantic on their own wings. 
Soon, by the use of stepp'ngstones in 
Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland, short- 
er-range planes should be able to make 
the trip under their own power and free 
from sea transportation, since none of 
the distances to be covered exceeds 600 
miles. 

There are several advantages accruing 
to the total air offensive, as compared 
with the military or sea front method of 
waging war. Sea transport is, or shortly 
can be, dismissed. The submarine is by- 
passed. A military front can never strike 
directly at the seat of power of the 
enemy; it must break through an oppos- 
ing front to reach its objectives, and 
when two armies of approximately equal 
strength oppose each other, the result is 
almost certain to be stalemate, a bloody 
and devastating war of the trenches as 
‘in the last war. 
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How the bomber strikes the enemy power center 
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Sea power, even though it be super- 
latively strong, cannot attack the seat 
of power, so it resorts to the tedious 
war of attrition. But air power can hop 
over both military and sea fronts and 
strike where it will, somewhat as illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch. Nor 
has any anti-aircraft defense, though 
it takes its toll, succeeded in stopping 
it. Armies and navies do not possess 
the assets, mobility, surprise, and initia- 
tive to the same extent that air power 
does. : 

Why plead for a new military front 
now? Modern war is the airman’s war 
and requires air strategy and tactics to 
beat it. In fact, the RAF has already 
started the new front, striking directly at 
the heart of the enemy. Witness the 
destructive attacks on Liibeck, Rostock, 
and other key points, where aircraft 
factories, communication centers, and 
other war facilities have been bombed 
destructively. This air strategy fits in 
better with the amphibian tactics of the 
Commando-type of warfare than any 
new military front on the traditions of 
the past could ever do—at least for the 
present. 
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baul_ and Gasmata in New Britain. In one 
such raid over New Guinea, the enemy got 
an unpleasant surprise when American 
cannon-firing fighters, probably the Bell 
Airacobras recently reported in Australia. 
went into action for the first time and 
downed four Zeros. This week the Japanese 
land forces thrust inland from their sea- 
coast bases, presumably in search of better 
airfields. 

But the increased tempo of the air war 
was only a clue to the real worry of the 


Allies: the whereabouts of the Japanese 
Fleet. Except for a brief foray into the 
Indian Ocean, not a Japanese battleship 
has shown its rackish silhouette in the 
Southwest Pacific since the opening phases 
of the attack on the Philippines. 

The main body of the Japanese Navy is 
today probably massed in the mandated 
islands under the protection of its air 
power. The American raid on the Marshall 
Islands last January was a maneuver de- 
signed to trap the Japanese ships or at 


least draw them out. The increased air 
activity in the Southwest Pacific may be a 
sign that at last the Japanese admirals are 
ready to cross big guns with the United 
States. Stories from Washington also sug- 
gested the possibility of a Japanese thrust 


_against Allied supply lines to Australia. 


The fact that these reports came from 
Washington was an indication that the 
United States Navy is also ready to fight 
the battle that would decide the fate of 
the Pacific once and for all. 
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Spring Crop of ‘Peace Feelers’ 
Leaves the United Nations Cold 


But Washington Expects 


Hitler to Attempt Deal Later, 


Win or Lose in Russian War 


This is the season for peace offensives as 
well as war offensives. Germany opened 
things weeks ago, hoisting trial balloons 
above Bern, Ankara, and Stockholm. Italy 
took a confused and confusing lead last 
week, shouting officially of trouble at home 
and of dissatisfaction with the war. 

The Italian effort broke in a censor-passed 
story April 29 outlining Mussolini’s fear of 
“a certain lack of discipline” and his de- 
mand for stricter law enforcement. Reports 
came from Switzerland that King Victor 
Emmanuel had decided to assert himself 
at last, demand Mussolini’s resignation as 
well as that of Mussolini’s son-in-law, 
Foreign Minister Ciano. Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, previously purged by II Duce, 
was to become Premier when the meek 
King turned bold. 

At all this, London and Washington 
smiled. They pointed out that it was a 
whiskered Axis trick to lull opponents into 
a sense of isolated security and recalled the 
earlier German efforts. These were summed 
up the same day by AFI, independent 
French news agency, which insisted Ger- 
many had made three similar peace pro- 
posals, releasing them at intervals. The 
Nazi demands: 

1—Britain and the United States to 
recognize German control of Europe, with 
Germany willing to accept Anglo-Saxon 
“suggestions.” 

2—Germany to annex such portions of 
Russia as she needed for “living space.” 

3—Germany to control almost _all Bel- 
gian, Dutch, and French colonial posses- 
sions. 

In return for these, the Nazis offered: 

1—Recognition of the British Empire in 
its present form. 

2—Recognition of “control” of Latin 
America by the United States politically 
and economically. 

3—Collaboration in setting up a system 
of trade among the three “empires.” 

Those are just samples of the talk going 
around, Other reports have Hitler agree- 
ing. in return for peace, to help the Allies 
“drive Japan back to her natural limits.” 
American and British observers have no 
doubt that Hitler would double-cross Hiro- 
hito if it suited him, but they state flatly 


that no peace offers have been made. And 
in any event both Britain and the United 
States have pledged to make no peace 
without victory. 

This determination to fight, and the de- 
cision to combat all propaganda which 
might lead to a revival of isolationism, was 
strengthened in America by the stand of 
Joseph Stalin. In his May Day broadcast, 
the Russian leader made it plain that he, 
too, was out to kill the Nazi menace for 
good. America and Great Britain are con- 
fident he will keep his word, despite still 
further rumors that Hitler would gladly 
make a peace with Russia if Stalin were 
willing. 

The American reaction to the Adminis- 
tration policy is significant, too. Former 
Congressional isolationists, eager to press 
their point during the German peace of- 
fensive of last spring—before the attack 
on Russia—now refuse to rise to the bait. 
Newspapers editorially demand conclusive 
action. Even the bitterly anti-Administra- 
tion, anti-interventionist New York Daily 
News reluctantly accepted the idea of hit- 
ting Hitler first and preparing for an all- 
out armed offensive. Thus, the newspaper 
said May 1: “We would find out as quickly 
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“Watch Out, Folks, They’re Artificial.” 


as possible whether the Allies ever can lick 
Hitler or whether they cannot. We would 
get this war over with and get back to 
peace as fast as might be . . . By dancing 
around on the perimeter of the Axis’ in- 
terior lines . . . We won no decisive vic- 
tories ... and we invite destruction of our 
forces in detail.” 


Significance 





The scattered and timid natures of the 
peace feelers so far indicate that they 
have been put out, indirectly, as a part of 
the war of nerves. Hitler himself gave some 
backing to this reasoning in his speech be- 
fore the Reichstag on April 26. He hinted 
at unrest at home and made minor peace 
advances to Britain, which were ignored. 
Granting that the Russian campaign was 
not the setup he expected and that victory 
was not in sight this year, he asked for 
and received extraordinary powers to spur 
the war effort. The United States con- 
tented itself with short-waving to the Ger- 
man people the more desultory of the Hit- 
ler comments, providing carefully chosen 
comparisons with his boasts of last year. 
The government ignored the hints of 
weakness as obvious attempts to make the 
United Nations complacent. 

From the speech, however, Washington 
gained the impression that, regardless of 
the outpourings of the European rumor 
factories, Hitler himself may drop all idea 
of a major peace offensive for the time 
being, concentrating on a final effort to 
crush Russia. They even consider that he 
still may try an invasion of the British 
Isles. 

But they do expect the peace offensive 
to come in full force later in the year, 
regardless of Hitler’s military fortunes. 
If he succeeds, the overtures undoubtedly 
would be designed to give Germany time 
to consolidate its gains; to convince Amer- 
icans that Germany can’t be beaten in 
Europe. This is regarded in Washington 
as the real danger. And that is why the 
Administration is bracing public opinion— 
as a hedge against military developments. 





Tire Run-Around 


While the rubber famine approached 
and enveloped the land, 11,000 fine, fat, 
brand-new tires went begging a buyer. 
Bought and paid for by the Yugoslav 
Government before the Germans struck 
in April 1941, their delivery for shipment 
from New York came uselessly in August. 
Since then, their storage and insurance 
costs have drained $65 daily off Minister 
Constantine Fotitch’s dwindled cash re- 
sources. 

Whether he foresaw the Jap attack and 
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Times Square as the world knows it 


rubber-rich Malaya’s fall and held them 
for a speculative rise, or hoped somehow 
to get them to his still embattled Chetnik 
countrymen, was uncertain. At all events 
Singapore toppled and rubber rationing 
threatened before he bestirred himself to 
sell them. 

The State Department’s Balkan Section 
sent him to the Quartermaster Corps and 
the Navy Bureau of Supplies: ready buy- 
ers, the section calculated, in view of the 
government’s inadequate stockpiles. The 
division erred. The armed services bought 
only from dealers, Fotitch learned. It was 
regulations. 

The military men shunted him to the 
War Production Board, which could and 
did oblige him with a license for sale to 
dealers. An empty gesture, he found. Sized 
for military trucks, the rubber millstones 
around his neck were unsalable to civilians 
and his asking price was much above the 
armed services’ customary rate. 

In a last despairing effort to realize 
something on the tires for Yugoslavs, 
Fotitch went to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Wouldn’t the United States 
Government accept 42 of his oversize 
tires for an equal number of standard 
size, enabling his staff to reequip its seven 
personal cars with new rubber? The OPA, 


whose rationing rules deny tires even to- 


diplomatic cars, except when owned by 
governments receiving Lend-Lease aid, 
said nothing doing. 

But all the while Washington’s official 
conscience gnawed. For a man_ who 
stoutly urged his government to fight and 
thus helped upset the Axis Balkan time- 
table, this was shabby treatment. 

This week, the government freed the 
minister from enmeshing red tape. The 
WPB agreed to requisition the tires for 
U.S. or Allied use and pay him the ap- 
proximately $200,000 invoice price, but 
insisted the $16,000 carrying costs were 
his worry. 


When the Lights Went Out on the Great White Way 


= 
... dimmed out for war .. . and fully blacked out in a New York test April 30 © 


Broadway in the Dark 

For the first time in this war, midtown 
New York was completely blacked out 
for twenty minutes the night of April 30. 
At the signals of air-raid wardens and po- 
lice, lights were doused in everything from 
skyscraper to side-street shop and, except 
for the noncooperation of a bomber’s full 
moon, the great metropolis became as black 
as a hamlet in the Himalayas. 

Even before that, the city went into a 
dimout that will last for duration of the 
war. All lights above fifteen stories are 
supposed to be screened, likewise electric 
signs, glaring theater marquees, and such. 
The effect is particularly noticeable in 
Times Square, as illustrated in the pictures 
on this page. 





- Pulitzer Prizes 


The 26th annual Pulitzer Prizes in jour- 
nalism and letters were arinounced May 4 
by the trustees of Columbia University. 
Divisions and winners of the awards, 
established in 1917 by the will of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, were: 

Most meritorious public service by a 
newspaper ($500 gold medal): The Los 
Angeles Times for its successful United 
States Supreme Court battle resulting in 
“the clarification and confirmation for all 
American newspapers of the right of free 
press as guaranteed under the constitu- 
tion.” 

Distinguished editorial writing ($500) : 
Geoffrey Pearsons of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune for “an outstanding instance 
where political affiliation was completely 
subordinated to the national welfare and 
a newspaper firmly led its party to higher 
grounds.” 

For distinguished correspondence ($500): 
Dr. Carlos P. Romulo of The Philippines 
Herald, Manila, “for his observations 
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and forecasts of Far Eastern develop. 
ments.” 

Best cartoon ($500): Herbert Lawrence | 
Block of the NEA Service for his March 
7, 1941, cartoon entitled “British Plane,” 
portraying a worried Nazi Storm Trooper | 
looking skyward while French civilians 
grin. 

Outstanding example of news photogra- 
phy ($500): Milton Brooks of The De- 
troit News for his photograph, “Ford 
Strikers Riot,” which last month won top 
honors in Editor & Publisher’s annual con- 
test (Newsweek, April 27). 

Distinguished example of telegraphic re- 
porting on national affairs ($500): Louis 
Stark of The New York Times “for his 
distinguished reporting of important labor 
stories.” 

Distinguished example of telegraphic re- 
porting of international affairs ($500): 
Laurence Edmund Allen of the Associated 
Press “for his stories of the activities of 
the British Mediterranean Fleet.” 

Distinguished example of a reporter's 
work ($500): Stanton Delaplane of The 
San Francisco Chronicle “for his articles 
on the movement of several California 
and Oregon counties to secede to form a 
49th state.” 

Best novel ($500): “In This Our Life,” 
by Ellen Glasgow. 

Best book based on American history 
($500): “Reveille in Washington,” by 
Margaret Leech, whose husband, the late 
Ralph Pulitzer, was the eldest son of the 
famous journalist. 

Best biography, excluding such obvious 
personalities as Washington and Lincoln 
($500): “Crusader in Crinoline,” the Life 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Forrest Wil- 
son. 


Best volume of verse ($500): “The 
Dust Which Is God,” by William Rose 
Benet. 

Following the lead of the Drama Critics 
Circle, the trustees gave no award for an 
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us: If vou don’t mind, sir, we'd like 
to make a suggestion ... 

man: About a pool where there’s an- 
other 16-inch rainbow hiding? 

us: No—though our suggestion will 
certainly add to the enjoyment of 
your fishing trip. But first we'd like 
to ask: Have you tasted today’s Four 
Roses? 


mAN: Why. no. That’s something I’ve 
intended to do, but haven't, yet. 


us: Then we wish you'd come over to 
our camp and join us ina Four Roses 
Old-Fashioned. Because, unless 
you've tasted today’s Four Roses, 
you can’t possibly know what won- 
derful things have happened to this 
glorious whiskey! Here, in our hum- 
ble opinion, is the greatest whiskey 
we, or anyone else, ever bottled! 


May we act as your guide... 
for a minute or two? 


MAN: Hmm! You wouldn’t be just the 
least bit prejudiced, would you? 

us: Oh yes, we admit we're preju- 
diced ...in favor of Four Roses. 
What’s more, we'll bet our bottom 
dollar that you will be, too—once you 
savor the mellow-rich magnificence 
of today’s Four Roses. Just you wait 
till you taste it! 

MAN: All T can say is that if today’s 
Four Roses lives up to your promise, 
it will be my whiskey from now on, 
wherever I happen to be! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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The American tradition for fearlessness cal Draft Equipment that have to come 
at the front, bravery in battle, is a price- before the guns and bullets, tanks, trucks, ys" AIR-CoWp 






less heritage. And the brave men of ’42 ships and planes can be produced in QS 1p, 
are nobly living up to that tradition. We overwhelming quantities. Much of this RY 4), 
are likewise proud of the spirit being same equipment is going into the offen- .%) & 
shown by our men on the “production sive weapons of both Army and Navy, Y/ gs Z 


front.” These men are blazing new trails too. We are proud to be a part of the 

of tradition — setting up new standards Arsenal of Democracy . . . proud, too, 

of co-operation and hard work, building that American Blower men are WORK- 

the Industrial Fans, Blowers, Unit Heat- ING with all their might and main for Saag 
ers, Collectors, Fluid Drives and Mechani- _ Victory. as 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 


Division of AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 
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original American play performed in New 
York. Changing the system, they cut the 


_ prize money in several groups from $1,000 


to $500 and added three new categories: 
news photography, telegraphic reporting 
at home, and telegraphic reporting from 
abroad. 





| One Was Named Quick 


The huge yards of the Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. at Kearny, N. J.. 
were the scene May 8 of a record launch- 
ing, when four new destroyers, their brist- 
ling guns encased in canvas wrappings, slid 
down the ways into the Hackensack River 
within 55 minutes. They were 90 per cent 
complete. The destroyer procession in- 
cluded the Fletcher, Radford, Quick, and 


_Mervine. Gov. Charles Edison of New 


Jersey, himself a former Secretary of the 
Navy, called the launchings the equivalent 
of a “splendid naval victory.” 





High Winds 


Spring tornadoes lashed out in the Mid- 
west and Southwest last week—in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, and Illinois. 
They caused at least 114 deaths and prop- 
erty damage estimated at $4,000,000. 

Oklahoma was hardest hit. On April 27 
a storm struck the boom town of Pryor, 
killing 61, injuring 250, and doing property 
damage of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000. On May 3 another swept through an 
area 100 miles long and 50 wide, leaving 22 
dead, 100 injured, and more destruction. 

In Kansas three were killed and many 
injured. In Central Missouri a woman lost 
her life, and in Central Illinois eleven were 
injured and 200 made homeless. Crowell, 
30 miles outside of Vernon, Texas, was al- 
most flattened, and in Ortonville, Minn., a 
tornado demolished a schoolhouse twenty 
minutes before it was to close, killing two 
of the eight pupils and injuring three 
others severely. Also blasted were farming 
communities outside Lamar, Colo., Spring- 
- Mo., Oberlin, Kans., and Castlewood, 

.D. 


Fire in the East 





Nature blessed the Eastern Seaboard , 


with plenteous supplies of trees and brush. 
Beautiful though they may be in ordinary 
times, they form a fire hazard in dry years 
—and 1942 has been dry. Last week, as 
might be expected, flames were roaring up 
and down the coast, but this time there 
was more than the dryness to- blame; there 
was definite possibility of sabotage. 


Hardest tit was Riiode Island. which 


suffered the most disastrous series of for- 
est fires in its history. In the southern and 
western sections more than 30 separate 
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Mr. Hull Holds the Fort 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In the last nine years many govern- 
ment officials have tried to invade the 
domain which Cordell Hull regards as 
his own. All have failed. The wily and 
tenacious Secretary of State has lost 
skirmishes but never a campaign. A 
powerful counteroffensive by him was 
a foregone consequence when on April 
15 the President assigned to the Board 
of Economic Warfare a measure of au- 
thority over American economic foreign 
policy. 

At the time, Mr. Hull was out of 
Washington, repairing his health. On 
his return, he went into action. Last 
week, the President made a “clarifying” 
explanation, which seemed to take back 
part of the executive order of mid-April. 

More than prestige was at stake. The 
general nature of the controversy has 
been outlined previously in this column 
(Newsweek, March 23). The duties of 
BEW include obtaining critical raw ma- 
terials from abroad. Vice President Wal- 
lace and Milo R. Perkins are chairman 
and executive director, respectively, of 
BEW, and, as Perkins likes to express 
it, “goods-minded” as distinguished 
from “finance-minded.” 

They do not believe the maximum 
of critical imports can be obtained by 
the traditional methods of offering high 
prices plus loans for development pur- 
poses. They want to put aggressive, 
resourceful American engineers and 
managers into the field to see that the 
materials are produced and shipped. 

There have been other points of dis- 
agreement, on which BEW: has con- 
sidered the State Department and the 
Federal loan agencies timid and un- 
imaginative. The controversy came to 
a head in the Brazilian rubber negotia- 
tions. The plan for an American-man- 
aged Amazon development corporation 
was brushed aside; and the agree- 
ment made was defective in several 
other particulars from the viewpoint 
of BEW. 

To the State Department, BEW is an 
upstart with impractical and somewhat 
mischievous ideas. Before BEW came 
into existence the State Department, 
working with the Federal Loan Agency, 
had tied up almost the entire production 
of critical materials in all of Latin 
America except Argentina. This in- 
volved not only financial dickering but 


skillful diplomatic maneuvering. It 
meant building up our friends and mak- 
ing new ones in the face of resourceful 
resistance from Axis agents and their 
friends. 

One thing, above all, the State De- 
partment has striven to avoid. That is 
traditional Yankee imperialism, either 
in substance or appearance. For noth- 
ing would more quickly undermine the 
structure of friendly collaboration pains- 
takingly built on the “good neighbor” 
policy. In the words of one official, “the 
proposed Amazon development corpora- 
tion made Philander C. Knox look like a 
philanthropist.” The Brazilians wanted 
none of it. And, as the present Brazilian 
Government has been a faithful and 
helpful friend, the State Department 
sympathized with the objection. 


In a strict sense, the procurement 
of critical materials from abroad is not 
economic warfare unless the enemy is 
bidding for the same materials. Com- 
petition with the enemy, requiring re- 
sort to preclusive buying (at any price), 
is now confined chiefly to Spain and 
Portugal. But the enemy may use his 
influence to hold back raw materials, 
even though he cannot get them for 
himself. In actuality, therefore, the pro- 
curement of materials from Latin Amer- 
ica and parts of Africa is more than a 
supply problem. 

The President has sought to resolve 
the conflict by declaring that the State 
Department is to continue to conduct 
the negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments. At the same time, he spoke 
favorably of the more aggressive 
methods advocated by BEW. The Presi- 
dent’s formula settles nothing. The 
question is not who conducts the ne- 
gotiations but who decides what is to 
be negotiated for. Judging from past 
experience, the State Department will 
come out on top. And clearly it should 
have at least a veto, for it is responsible 
for our foreign relations as a whole. 

The practical way out is to have a 
BEW representative sitting in of all 
negotiations so that the primary pur- 
pose, getting the critical materials in 
maximum volume and in a hurry, is 
never lost to view, either by the State 
Department or by the government 
with which it is negotiating. 
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fires flared—the largest searing more than 
50 square miles. They were serious enough 
for Gov. J. Howard McGrath to declare 
martial law May 1 in Coventry, Exeter, 
and West Greenwich and in parts of Scitu- 
ate, Foster, and Hopkinton. More than 
3,000 soldiers, sailors, state guardsmen, and 
volunteers fought the fires. And damages 
were estimated at $2,500,000. What in- 
spired the sabotage reports was the de- 
struction of 250,000 feet of lumber stored 
for the Federal government. Another 
1,250,000 feet were saved only by the skill- 
ful setting of backfires. 

Rhode Island was not the only sufferer. 
Depleted by the draft ‘and war industries. 
the Federal Forestry Service, state fire 
fighters, and the CCC have been battling 
against odds throughout the East. For 
weeks forest fires have been roaring from 


Maine to North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Brush fires have spurted in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and a lumberjack 
was suffocated fighting a blaze at Vinal- 
haven, Maine. Connecticut State Forester 
Austin F. Hawes reported 78 fires there 
last week—the biggest in the eastern sec- 
tion where, Hawes believed, saboteurs may 
have been at work. 

In Southwestern Virginia, 40,000 acres 
of timber and farmland have been burned 
over within a fortnight. State Conserva- 
tion Commission Chairman N. Clarence 
Smith commented: “Many of the fires are 
set by incendiaries.” Thirty-eight forest 
fires were burning in West Virginia May 
2, compared with 150 a week earlier; since 
March 20, a total of 1,17” fires in the state 
have burned an estimated 100,722 acres. 
Six persons were arrested by the FBI in 








Milwaukee Journa) 


A Mayor Goes to War: A scene common to American homes these 
days is enacted by Mayor Carl F. Zeidler of Milwaukee, shown with his parents 


as he left for active duty as a Navy lieutenant. Born in 1908, he registered with 


the first draft and was granted a deferment only because of his position (he is a 
bachelor). But the mayor scorned a second deferment and joined the Naval Re- 


serve. He still had two years to serve, at $12,300 per, when summoned. 


North Carolina in connection with forest 
fires there. And thousands of acres have 
been burned over in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the Cherokee 
National Forest, and in wooded regions 
near Knoxville, Tenn. 

Not the least effect of the fires was the 
danger they created for ships at sea. At a 
time when coastal points were - being 
dimmed out, the roaring flames might sil- 
houette passing vessels against the sights 
of prowling U-boats. 





Diplomat Swap 


The 11,055-ton Swedish-American liner 
Drottningholm nosed up to a Jersey City 
pier late on the afternoon of May 1. The 
white-hulled motor vessel—bearing 154 
passengers, including 114 American citi- 
zens stranded abroad—had left Goteborg, 
Sweden, April 19. The Swedish national 
colors of blue and yellow decorated her 
sides, and at night 40 floodlights illumi- 
nated the black block lettering of “diplo- 
mat” and “Drottningholm-Sverige” painted 
amidships. She was the harbinger of the 
long-awaited swap of Axis diplomats in- 
terned in this country for American envoys 
held abroad. 

It was a prospective swap that was wel- 
comed by German and Japanese diplomats 
and nationals held amid luxury at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. For weeks they 
have been getting ready, buying up sup- 
plies to take back to their pauperized 
homelands. They have made a run on 
leather, soap, clothing, drugs, and cos- 
metics not only at the exclusive specialty 
shops in their Greenbrier Hotel but at the 
stores and shops in the village of White 
Sulphur Springs itself. 

As for the Drottningholm, it was sched- 
uled to make at least two round-trip voy- 
ages between New York and Lisbon to 
complete the exchanges. Afterward, under 
charter to the United States Government 
and guaranteed safe conduct by all bel- 
ligerents, she must return to Sweden. 





Brooklyn Mystery Man 


The case of Gustave Beekman, con- 
victed April 30 on charges of running a 
“house of degradation” in Brooklyn, turned 
up a strange crop of characters among the 


“Swedish gardener’s clientele. Well-to-do 


merchants and butlers for socially promi- 
nent families met here; suspected Nazi 
spies chatted with American and British 
sailors about their ships. Also in attend- 
ance was a gentleman—described by a 
state witness as “very heavy, very stout,” 
and with “a very red complexion”—who 
showed a lively interest in the men in uni- 
form, and also talked with the Nazi spies. 

On May 1, The New York Post broke a 
sensational story that elevated this un- 
identified man to star billing. According to 
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The Post, Beekman’s affidavit (now in 
the hands of Federal authorities) identi- 
fied and named him as a United States sen- 
ator. The paper described his visits as told 
by Beekman. The first occurred in Sep- 
tember 1940, when he was introduced by a 
Brooklyn man who used the alias “Madame 
Fox.” “I never knew when he would come 
to my home,” read the alleged affidavit. 
“He always wanted to know when ... I 
expected a lot of sailors to be present.” 

The Post withheld the senator’s name, 
quoting the judge: “It might be defeating 
the ends of justice if at this time the 
identity of this individual would be made 
public.” But there was many an observer 
in Washington who was sure he knew the 
man. It remained for the Senate itself, tra- 
ditionally concerned with the morals of its 
members, to take up the case. 





Draft and Dependents 


The possibility that registrants in the 
third draft—men up to 44—might be called 
soon for active duty became an established 
fact May 2. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, announced 
that initial inductions from the group 
would start in June. The men will be called 
up in proportion to the Class 1-A regis- 
trants still on local-board lists from the 
first two registrations (ages 21 to 35). 

Two days earlier, the House Military 
Affairs Committee favorably reported the 
Pay Readjustments Bill already approved 
by the Senate, doubling the basic $21 a 
month for Army privates and Navy sea- 
men. But the House Committee wrote in a 
restriction prohibiting the award of offi- 
cers’ commissions to movie stars, athletes, 
or other civilians without previous military 
training. “People in my district,” explained 
Rep. Charles I. Faddis, Pennsylvania 













Democrat who instigated the clause, “have 
been asking me whether we're building 
an Army to play football, or to fight the 
Germans and the Japanese.” 

When the bill passes, both chambers will 
go to work on bills introduced April 20, 
granting family allowances for men in the 
armed services and thereby sounding the 
signal for the drafting of men with depend- 
ents. 

Under the family-allowance measures, a 
man would allot $20 monthly from his 
pay for support of his dependents. To this 
the government would add $20 for his wife 
and $10 for each child. Where there are 
children but no wife, the government will 
add $15 for one child and $10 for each ad- 
ditional child. A divorced wife receiving 
alimony will get $20 a month from the 
government. Another classification covers 
dependent grandchildren, parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters, with the maximum govern- 
ment payments restricted to $50 a month, 
as were all grants during the last war. 


{| Selective Service Headquarters in Wash- 
ington reported May 1 that a small “ex- 
perimental” group of registrants, now in 
1-B for minor physical defects, would be 
called *o service soon after June 1. They 
will relieve for combat duty able-bodied 
men now assigned to office jobs, quarter- 
master depots, or similar duties. 





| Young Men of America 


Today, you all want to serve your 
country. It is more than an obliga- 
tion—it is a privilege. For you who 
want the most thrilling service of 
all—aviation—the United States 
Navy has an important message on 
page 77. We urge you to read it. 
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Victory Caravan 


Scraping a little paint from a fender, 
the White House car drew up against the 
curb in front of Loew’s Capitol Theater 
in Washington. Mrs. Roosevelt, wearing a 
black dress and a Chinese mandarin coat, 
stepped out. In the theater, Hollywood’s 
bow to Army and Navy relief—the Holly- 
wood Victory Caravan—then went on for 
its first show. 

Out for a three-week coast-to-coast tour 
of thirteen key cities,* the Victory Cara- 
van hopes to make $750,000 for the Army 
Emergency Relief and the Navy Relief 
Society. Staged and directed by Mark 
Sandrich, the three-hour production stars 
a score of the film industry’s mightiest 
names, among them Bob Hope, Cary 
Grant, Claudette Colbert, Charles Boyer, 
Olivia De Havilland, Joan Bennett, and 
James Cagney. They’re traveling in a ten- 
car special that also carries eight starlets, 
fourteen musicians, three press agents, 
three hairdressers, two wardrobe men, and 
three assistants. The lounge car is fitted out 
with a piano for rehearsal and most of the 
time on the long run from the West Coast 
to Washington the troupers spent singing 
and practicing the new songs and skits. 

Judging from the audience reaction in 
the capital, Bob Hope as the production’s 
m.c. runs away with the show, for his 
crazy antics and stage poise captivated the 
3,434 people who paid about $40,000 to 
get in. (Prices for seats vary with the city, 
but the usual top is $5, with some choice 
boxes going for as high as $20.) 

And judging by the reaction of Wash- 
ington’s populace, a major problem will be 
overenthusiastic fans. Washington govern- 





*Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Dallas, Houston, and 
San Francisco. 


International photos 


Hollywood’s glitter gilded the road as its Victory Caravan began a tour for Army and Navy relief. At Boston, the 
Army welcomed Laurel and Hardy, Juanita Clark, Marie McDonald, and Pat O’Brien, and Joan Bennett and 


Eleanor Powell said hello from the observation platform. 
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ment workers jammed the street outside 
the theater from late afternoon on, hoping 
to glimpse the stars. All they saw was the 
usual capital officialdom, for the perform- 
ers kept out of sight and rushed in and out 
the back way. 





Phony Hero 


Young James P. McGuiness had been 
wined and dined as a hero of Pearl Harbor. 
He likewise had been wined and dined as 
a veteran of the foxholes of Bataan who 
had escaped to New Zealand and thence 
found his way back to this country. He 
had chatted with Loretta Young, and at a 
Navy Relief show in Miami urged Walter 
Winchell: “Don’t forget to introduce me 
to the audience.” 

Resplendent in Army uniform—with 
sergeant’s insignia, wound and reenlist- 
ment stripes, and the Order of the Purple 
Heart among decorations on his chest— 
McGuiness attended a Democratic politi- 
cal dinner in New York April 28. There he 
met a well-groomed and quiet-spoken man 
named Bradley Hammond, veteran of the 
last war, and himself holder of the Purple 
Heart. Their decorations gave the two a 
common interest. 

McGuiness remarked that his Purple 
Heart bar was a reward for meritorious 
service in the last war. That made Ham- 
mond stop and reflect; McGuiness seemed 
rather young to have taken part in mili- 
tary action more than twenty years ago. 
So the older man introduced himself for 
what he was—a New York City detective 
—and said they’d better discuss things 
further at the West 54th Street Station. 

There, under questioning by police and 
Army intelligence officers, the real story 
came out. McGuiness, 24-year-old Brook- 
lynite, was revealed as having deserted the 
Army in February. He had been honorably 
discharged in Hawaii in 1938 after a three- 
year enlistment, and had reenlisted last 
fall. At the time of Pearl Harbor he was 
with Company I of the Twelfth Infantry, 
the outfit he deserted, in Georgia. The 
medals came from a store. 





Wasatch Crackup 


It was 11:30 o’clock the night of May 1. 
Airport attendants at Salt Lake City were 
awaiting the landing of a United Airlines 
sleeper bound from San Francisco to New 
York. The pilot, Capt. Don Brown, nine 
years in the line’s service, had just radioed 
that he was coming in, more than an hour 
late. Suddenly there was a crash, a blast, 
and a sheet of flame from the side of near- 
by Ensign Peak, in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains surrounding the city. All those on the 
plane, fourteen passengers and three crew 
members, were killed. 

Among the passengers were Lt. Comdr. 
John G. Burrows and Lt. Claire Tucker of 





Acme 


Capt. Wheless, Roosevelt hero, with wife, Raymonda, and Raymonda Jean 


the Navy, Lt. Herman J. Frankenburg of 
the Army, and M. Lynn Patterson and 
Frederick B. Vose, officials of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., New York, which makes 
secret aviation devices. The l-year-old son 
of Mrs. J. A. Lloyd, Burlingame, Callif., 
was killed along with his mother. She had 
taken him by plane because she thought 
the air journey would be easy on the baby. 





Roosevelt Reports 


In his third fireside chat since Dec. 7, 
President Roosevelt on April 28 gave the 
nation a candid outline of the war’s 
progress, hinted at expanded American 
activity, and, borrowing a leaf from the 
Russian propaganda book, told tales of 
heroes. Some excerpts: 


It is nearly five months since we were 
attacked at Pearl Harbor . . . Since then 
we have dispatched strong forces of our 


~ Army and Navy, several hundred thou- 


sand of them, to bases and battle fronts 
thousands of miles from home. 

The United Nations will take measures. 
if necessary, to prevent the use of French 
territory in any part of the world for 
military purposes by the Axis powers. 

Our planes are helping in the defense of 
French colonies today, and soon Ameri- 
can Flying Fortresses will be fighting for 
the liberation of the darkened Continent 
of Europe itself. 

I want to say to the gallant people of 
China that no matter what advances the 
Japanese may make, ways will be found 
to deliver airplanes and munitions of war 


to the armies of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

We went into this war fighting. We 
know what we are fighting for. We re- 
alize that the war has become what Hitler 
originally proclaimed it to be—a total war. 

The President chose for his heroes Lt. 
Comdr. Corydon M. Wassell, who evacu- 
ated twelve badly wounded men from 
Java to Australia under heavy Japanese 
fire; the submarine Sailfish formerly the 
Squalus, which sank in May 1939 off 
Portsmouth, N. H., was raised and re- 
conditioned, and has since sunk a Jap 
destroyer, torpedoed a Jap cruiser, and 
made two torpedo hits on a Jap aircraft 
carrier; and Capt. Hewitt T. Wheless, who 
piloted a badly battered Flying Fortress 
back to his home base after dropping 
bombs on six Japanese transports. 


* These stories I have told you are not 
exceptional. They are typical examples of 
individual heroism and skill. 

As we here at home contemplate our 
own duties, our own responsibilities, let us 
think and think hard of the example which 
is being set for us by our fighting men. 

Our soldiers and sailors are members of 
well-disciplined units. But they are still 
and forever individuals—free individuals. 
They are farmers, workers, businessmen, 
professional men, artists, clerks. 

They are the United States of America. 

That is why they fight. 

We, too, are the United States of 
America. 

That is why we must work and sacrifice. 

It is for them. It is for us. It is for vic- 
tory. 
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Here Rubber DID THE WORK OF RIVERS 


Once large-scale lumbering operations 
were confined to the near vicinity of 
rivers on which the logs could be floated 
to mill. But as the river valleys were 
logged out, stands of timber back in 
the hills far from any stream became 
increasingly valuable. | 


Lumbermen tried bringing out the logs 
by truck but the rough, steep mountain 
trails made tire costs sky-high. Then a 
Goodyear Truck Tire Engineer sug- 
gested using the Goodyear Hard Rock 
Lug tire, a massive brute of a tire spe- 
cially developed for hauling in mines 
and quarries. 


It proved to be the answer. Its deep- 
cut “gear-tooth” lugs gave sure-footed 
traction on steep hillsides. Its heavily 
armored tread resisted cutting and snag- 
ging. So today many logging trucks in 
the Northwest are equipped with these 
long-wearing, cost-reducing Goodyear 
tires. 


If you are certified to buy truck tires, 
there is a Goodyear specially designed 
for your operation that will give 
you the lowest-cost-per-mile 
service. See your Goodyear 

dealer today. 


tHE GREATEST Name in RUBBER 
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If you are not eligible under Tire Ration- 
ing Regulations ask your Goodyear dealer 
about our Tire-Life Extension Policy. 
It’s an expert tire conservation 

plan that can add many thou- 

sands of miles—perhaps a 

year’s longer service—to your 

truck or passenger car tires, 
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Brahmins in Transition 


Two Boston Brahmins were in the news 
last week. Both were graduated from Har- 
vard College and Harvard Law School. 
Both were members of the House. One is a 
Republican in a normally Democratic dis- 
trict, the other, a Democrat in a normally 
Republican district. Both are heavy eaters 
and smokers. There the, comparison ends. 





Newsweek 


Tinkham’s tide is ebbing and Eliot’s is flowing 


The Republican is 71-year-old George Hol- 
den Tinkham, an outstanding conservative 
and inflexible isolationist. He announced 
that after 28 years of service in the House 
he would not seek reelection. The Democrat 
is 34-year-old Thomas Hopkinson Eliot, 
an outstanding fighting liberal of the 77th 
Congress. He was awarded a medal by the 
American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born for his work in getting the 
Hobbs alien concentration-camp bill killed. 

Tinkham, known as “Tink,” is a son of 
Back Bay Boston of the last century. In- 
dependently wealthy and a rugged individ- 
ualist and nonconformist, he was elected 
to Congress in 1914 during a Democratic 
schism and has been reelected regularly. 
During his years in Washington he has op- 
posed: the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the World 
Court, woman suffrage, child-labor amend- 
ments, the League of Nations, Coolidge. 
Hoover, Roosevelt, and every friend of 
internationalism. Even his secretary can’t 
remember when any bill he introduced be- 
came law, though one of his valiant efforts 
was to get curling stones and curling-stone 
handles (for the Canadian ice game) 
placed on the duty-free list. 


Tinkham never campaigns personally, 
preferring to let his staff and friends in 
Boston do the work while he hunts big 
game in some remote corner of the earth. 
His vote-winning secret is simple. He rep- 
resents a district that is mostly Irish, Ger- 
man, Negro, and Back Bay Brahmin. His 
attacks on the British please the Irish and 
the Germans, and he supports anti-lynch- 
ing bills to get the Negro vote. As for the 


" Wide World 


Brahmins, Tink is their kind. He says he’s 
quitting at last because a recent redistrict- 
ing left him with a constituency to which 
he is a “comparative stranger.” The new 
section is Republican, but strongly pro- 
British. 

Small, full-bellied, and gnome-like in ap- 
pearance, Tink sports one of the baldest 
and shiniest pates, and one of the fullest 
iron-gray beards in Washington. His 
clothes look sloppy because he likes them 
that way. A bachelor, he lives in a two- 
room apartment (the rest of the building 
was taken over by the government five 
years ago, but, owing to a peculiar lease, 
Tinkham stays). The walls are decorated 
with Oriental tapestries and mounted tro- 
phies—an eland, a cheetah, a water bufialo, 
a gazelle, an oryx, and a rhinoceros—col- 
lected on his travels. Animal skins and 
bric-a-brac litter the floor. He breakfasts 
on food from a diner across the street but 
eats his other meals with colleagues. And 
he keeps a few bottles of milk and a box 
or two of crackers on hand in case of sud- 
den hunger. 

As Tinkham closes his career in Wash- 
ington, “young Tom Eliot,” a grandson of 





the late President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, is just beginning his. Eliot got his 
first taste of politics when, just out of pre- 
paratory school, he put in a year as a re- 
porter for The Boston Globe. After at- 
tending Harvard, where he majored in gov- 
ernment and rowed with the varsity crew, 
he spent another year studying at Cam- 
bridge, England. In 1933 he passed his bar 
exams and for two years was assistant so- 
licitor for the Department of Labor. He 
then helped draft the Social Security Law 
and became the Social Security Board’s 
first general counsel. 

At a Washington get-together of Har- 
vard alumni in 1937, Robert Luce, Repub- 
lican congressman from Eliot’s home dis- 
trict said of the poor and unemployed: 
“We must not blame them. It is not their 
fault God made them lazy and incompe- 
tent.” Tom went home and told his wife 
to pack their trunks—he'was moving to 
Cambridge to run for Congress in the next 
election. In 1938, Eliot failed by less 
than 1,800 votes, but in 1940 he beat 
Luce by more than 7,000. During his 
stay in Cambridge he lectured on govern- 
ment at Harvard and served as regional 
director for the Wage and Hour Admini- 
stration. 

In his first term in Congress Eliot has 
been a thoroughgoing New Dealer and an 
outspoken foe of wire tapping, the Smith 
antistrike bill, and the Dies committee. He 
also voted with the Administration on neu- 
trality revision and aid to Britain. Blessed 
with an amazing memory, he revealed him- 
self as an authority on everything from 
poetry to sports last year at a Congres- 
sional quiz program patterned on Informa- 
tion Please. His radio voice, incidentally, 
bears an uncanny resemblance to President 
Roosevelt’s. 

Eliot and his wife, as attractive as he is 
handsome, live quietly in nearby Virginia 
and spend a good deal of their spare time 
(“Which isn’t much,” according to Tom) 
learning the square dance. Sundays they 
play softball with their neighbors. When 
Eliot is in Boston he tries to see the 
Red Sox play for he is one of their ar- 
dent fans; the only thing that annoys him 
is their ability “to blow games in the ninth 
inning.” 


Explanation 


A Washington general, berating his staff 
for writing verbose memos, sent them one 
of his own last week which read in part: 
“One thing in particular to guard against 
is in explaining away one difficulty not to 
get in another: for example, in reply to a 
recent communication this office in an en- 
deavor to show it would be very easy for 
us to delay commissioning a certain indi- 
vidual it was desired to retain for a month 
or six weeks at another Executive Depart- 
ment, indicated that it would probably be 
that long, or longer, before he was com- 
missioned anyway.” 
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“TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE” 


NE way to spoil a bomber’s aim is to 


hang a curtain of steel over your ship 
and dare him to come down through it. 
To get that curtain of steel up there 
requires quick-firing, flexible guns. 


To the plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company the Navy, a 
few months ago, brought its plans for 
such a gun. And to Westinghouse was 
given the important job of building the 
mounts that would control the aiming of 
these batteries of quick-firing guns. 


And the Navy said, “Well done!” 


Today, over the Westinghouse plant, 
there floats the Navy’s “E” pennant— 
for excellence—eloquent testimony to 
the manner in which this Westinghouse 
plant performed the job. How was this 
plant able to get into growing produc- 
tion of these mounts so quickly? The 
answer lies in a Westinghouse character- 
istic called “know how”—the ability to 


Tank Equipment 


Bad medicine for big bombers 


get things done in the best possible way. 


This Westinghouse “know how” makes 
itself felt wherever Westinghouse crafts- 
men build things. Whether for the com- 
mon defense or the general welfare, this 
“know how” is doing a job. The same 
skill and ingenuity that made so many 
splendid things for peacetime living are 
now being applied to many important 


war weapons. 


“Know how” will work for 
you again 


We look forward to the day when we 
can give your home, your farm, or your 
factory the full benefit of Westinghouse 
“know how” again. To speed that day 
means just one thing to us: to produce, 
in ever-increasing quantities, the tools 


with which to get the victory job done. 





We stinghouse 


Sterilamps 
Bomb Fuses 


For the Common Defense 
Military Radio Equipment 
Plastic Plane Parts 

Seadrome Lighting Equipment 


Navy Ship Turbines and Gears 
Blackout Plant Lighting 
Equipment 


For the General Welfare 


Air Conditioning 


Electric Refrigerators Lamps 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Switchboards 


Steam Turbines 
Elevators 
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Wide World 


New pictures of Mussolini are rare today, and this one is the latest to reach 
the U.S. He is presenting a medal to the widow of his son Bruno 


Rumblings Within Axis Camp 
Mar Pomp of Dictators’ Parley 


Hitler’s Military Demands 
and Italian Hunger Harass Duce; 


Japanese Envoy is Absent 


Europe burned with political spring fever 
last week. In an atmosphere tense with 
rumors and speculation, a Berlin broadcast 
sprang the news of another Hitler-Musso- 
lini meeting—a sure harbinger of moment- 
ous events. 

Accompanied by their foreign ministers, 
army chiefs and a swarm of other advisers, 
the two Axis heads on April 29 and 30 
staged a series of political and military 
conferences at a government “guest house” 
near Salzburg. Reports from Bern identified 
the place as Fuschl Castle, an enormous, 
old Austrian structure perched amidst 
towering mountains on the eastern edge 
of Lake Fuschl. Hitler gave it to Joachim 
von Ribbentrop after the Anschluss as a 
sort of summer Foreign Ministry to match 
his own private chancellery at Berghof, 
about 20 miles away. 

It was the tenth recorded meeting of the 
two dictators since the day in June 1934, 
when a lofty, patronizi>¢ Duce and a be- 
draggled tyro Fiihrer :: x0k hands for the 
first time at Venice. Every subsequent 


rendezvous had seen Mussolini a few steps 
down the ladder and Hitler a few steps up. 
Since the outbreak of war, they had 
met three times at the Brenner Pass 
which divides their countries, once - in 
Munich, once in Florence, and most 
recently (in August 1941) on the eastern 
front. 

By last week, the glum, deflated Duce 
was practically off the ladder altogether. 
With his empire all but gone, hunger and 
unrest rampant at home, and with less 
bargaining power than that of defeated 
France, Mussolini had little to give, and 
still less to say at Schloss Fuschl. The 
Fiihrer had summoned him, like any other 
puppet, because Germany needed more 
troops. He also wanted to tick off the Duce 
for Italy’s unsatisfactory contribution to 
the war. 

For days before the meeting, the world’s 
wires had buzzed with stories of a grave 
internal crisis in Italy. Following Hitler’s 
Reichstag speech on Sunday, April 26, with 
its unusual lack of assurance, Italian of- 
ficials confessed to a sense of “stupefac- 
tion.” All Monday, the Quirinal was in a 
flurry as puny King Victor Emmanuel 
summoned, in quick succession, about a 
dozen of his personal advisers and military 
leaders, including Marshal Pietro Bado- 


glio, the “official opponent” of Mussolini. 
Tl Duce was out, said the rumor mill, and 
a new ministry would seek a separate 
peace with the Allies. 

While these reports were clearly pre- 
mature, the growing disorder in Italy was 
admitted by Mussolini himself-the day 
before he hurried to Salzburg. Addressing 
a conference in Rome of 98 prefects, he 
instructed them to stamp out the wide- 
spread fraud and lack of discipline. 

In the light of these events it was ob- 
vious that the Salzburg meeting was pri- 
marily designed (in the words of a British 
spokesman) to “keep both ends of the 
Axis moving in the same direction.” This 
was also indicated backhandedly in the 
official communiqué, which stressed the 
“indissoluble comradeship in arms” of 
Germany and Italy. 

Even more conspicuous than Mussolini’s 
obvious humiliation at Salzburg was the 
absence of the third Axis partner—Japan. 
On the eve of the parley, a Tokyo broad- 
cast announced that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Lt. Gen. Hiroshi Oshima, Japanese am- 
bassador to Germany, would shortly meet. 
But the communiqué from Salzburg made 
no mention of Oshima. While the dictators 
talked at Fuschl the Japanese, who had 
just toured the Balkans, was cooling his 
heels in nearby Munich. It was reported 
that he had not missed a little private 
chat with Hitler but preferred to stay 
aloof from a war council manifestly aimed 
at Russia. 

Among the Allies, the Salzburg powwow 
failed to produce the expected jitters. In 
Moscow, Premier Joseph V. Stalin in his 
May Day message hailed the growing flow 


- of American and British war supplies, 


disclaimed again all territorial aspirations, 
and ordered the Red Army “to see to it 
that 1942 is the year of the final defeat of 
the German Fascist troops.” 

Meanwhile, the Axis annex at Vichy 
was staging its own sideshow. Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud, fugitive from his war 
prison at KGnigstein, on whose head the 
Nazis had placed a 100,000-mark reward 
(NEwsweek, May 4), reached Vichy by 
way of Switzerland and had lunch with 
Marshal Pétain. He also saw the arch- 
collaborator Pierre Laval, a fact that con- 
trasted strangely with the Nazi threats 
to punish with death anyone aiding and 
abetting him: (According to a Tass report 
from Stockholm, 30 French officers and 
fellow prisoners, suspected of having aided 
Giraud’s escape from the fortress, were 
shot by the Germans.) 

The confusion grew when Laval, on 
May 2, set out to confer with German 
authorities at Moulins on the demarcation 
line. He was accompanied by Admiral 
Jean Francois Darlan, Fernand de Brinon, 
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COURTESY UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Moving troops and moving you—that’s 
Pullman’s job today 


OVING troops long distances— 

often 1500 miles or more—some- 
times leaves less Pullman cars for civil- 
ian travel than are needed to meet extra 
wartime demands. This means: 


1. You may not always be able to 
get the exact Pullman accommo- 
dation you want. 


2. You may even find it necessary to 
postpone an occasional trip. 


3. You can help a lot by reserving 
Space early when you know you'll 
need it and by cancelling prompt- 


ly when your plans change. 
ation 
miral 
inon, 


Despite the fact that so many sleeping 
cars are in military service, you can gen- 
erally get a bed—a soft, sleep-inviting 
Pullman bed—whenever you have to 
take an overnight trip. 


It may not be the type of accommo- 
dation you request when you make your 
reservation, but whether you sleep in a 
Pullman berth, a Pullman section, or a 
Pullman room, you can stretch out com- 
fortably—enjoy complete privacy—get 
a good, refreshing night’s rest—while 
the train speeds you safely toward your 
next day’s duties. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


And that is the important thing. With 
sO many wartime jobs to do, and so 
many miles between them, you have to 
sleep going to keep going. 


Wars aren’t won by tired men. 


Copyright 1942 The Pullman Co. 
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t This Allis-Chalmers Craftsman is slotting a turbine rotor—just one among thousands of precision jobs on each huge turbo-generator unit. 


Allis-Chalmers Employs One...Helps Feed. the Other! 


Allis-Chalmers craftsmen EING “Fussy” is our tradition. We background makes possible a Coopera- 
zag “4 ¥ é - worry over 1/1000 of an inch. tive Engineering Service that is wnique. 
resnions precision machines It results in better turbines...in better Our engineers, working with yours, can 
weighing tons to power U.S.A. equipment for dairy farms. recommend equipment to work harmon- 
industry—help make farm In fact, it bringsexpert craftsmanship _ ously with all your other machinery. 
equipment to produce better to ee _— 1600 kinds of Fao Today, aie of ——. more 
milk for American babies. produc cnc in every Major 1n weeny important than ever. Let's talk it over. 
That is important, because this broad = —_ALLIs-CHALMERS MFG..CO., MILWAUKEE, WI. 


CALL © ALLIS: 





IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 












Allis-Chalmers farm and industrial 
equipment helps bring American 
babies plenty of fresh milk. 


« Low-current W eld-O-Tron unit being used to 
weld thin sections of high nickel steel on 
blading for huge steam turbines built by 
Allis-Chalmers. 


» 


Allis-Chalmers 
equipment 
helps turn out 
fine steel used 
in making pre- 
cision surgical 
instruments. 


For Money-Saving Equipment 


VICTORY NEWS 


New Electrifugal—Allis-Chalmers’ 


new 25-H.P. Electrifugal Pump extends 
the advantages of more efficient perform- 
ance, lower pumping cost, and 33% space 
savings over a full range of sizes now avail- 
able from 4 to 25 horsepower. 


All Allis-Chalmers Electrifugal Pump 
models are built as one unit, with motor 
and shaft in one housing. They have only 
3 section-fits as compared with 5 or more 
for old-style pumps. Important data on these 
pumps is in new Bulletin B6O1SB. 







Speedy,New NetTenders (similar to 
the one above) have joined the U. S. Fleet. 
These 150-foot Diesel-powered boats tend 
the anti-submarine nets strung across our 
harbors. Aboard these vessels is Allis-Chal- 
mers equipment—pumps, generators, 
motors, control and propulsion equipment. 


Electric Alloy Steels are giving U.S. 
fighting forces harder, more effective wea- 
pons than the best armament steels in ex- 
istence during World War I. The nation’s 
electric furnaces are producing steel on a 
24-hour-a-day basis. Working hand in hand 
with many electric furnaces are Allis-Chal- 
mers transformers, equipped with motor- 
operated tap changers regulating voltage 
of the electrodes. 


War Demands Wood to relieve the 
demand on critical metals. To meet the 
heaviest demand in history for forest prod- 
ucts, all available sawmills and equipment 
are pressed into service. 

In addition to many new installations, 
Allis-Chalmers, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of sawmill equipment, is being called 
upon to supply many accessories, indicat- 
ing that old mills are rapidly going back 
into service. 
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Vichy’s chief contact man with Germany 
—and by the hunted Giraud himself. 

Promptly, word flew around the world 
that Vichy had acceded to a Nazi demand 
for the surrender of General Giraud. But 
at the week’s end, the general, still a free 
man, was reported back in Vichy. He had 
obstinately refused to pledge himself never 
to fight against the Nazis again. 





Snub for de Gaulle 


Although Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the 
lanky, solemn-looking prophet of panzer 
warfare, founded his Free French move- 
ment on British soil almost immediately 
after the fall of France, it was not until 
September 1941 that he organized the Free 
French National Committee. This bolstered 
his official status. Both London and Wash- 
ington gave him their blessings and mate- 
rial aid but drew the line at diplomatic 
recognition. The reason: the general wasn’t 
head of a sovereign state and his standing 
with Frenchmen in France was somewhat 
dubious. 

On April 1, addressing a London lunch- 
eon and sounding rather disgruntled, the 
Free French leader made his first open bid 
for diplomatic recognition by the Allies. 
Last week the answer came from Washing- 
ton, presumably after a check with Lon- 
don. It was a flat no. 

Adrien Tixier, de Gaulle’s chief emissary 
in the United States, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to London, conferred 
with Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle. He won promises of the closest co- 
operation with the Free French in military 
affairs, but political questions were left 
open for the people of France to decide for 
themselves after the war. 





Private and Privation 


When important decisions were to be 
made during the ill-fated Balkan campaign 
last year, Greek generals often called in to 
their councils a slight, black-haired private 
on the verge of 40 who had been a pro- 
fessor of social science at Athens. The 
scholar from the ranks was Panajotis Kan- 
nellopoulos, a liberal firebrand who had 
been sent to an island exile during the 
Metaxas regime. Always he had backed the 
democratic way of life; his favorite reading 
was a well-thumbed volume of Emerson. 

After Italy invaded Greece, Kannel- 
lopoulos asked to be allowed to return 
home to fight. He refused a commission 
and poliucal office to spend four harrowing 
months at the front. When the Greeks lost 


he stayed on to organize underground re- _ 


sistance. 

Once a general pointed to Kannellopou- 
los in his private’s uniform and said: 
“There goes the man who some day will be 
Premier of Greece.” This week the proph- 
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ecy seemed near fulfillment. From Cairo 
came word that the patriot, who resembles 
the late Lawrence of Arabia in his con- 
tempt for honors, had escaped from his 
native land and been made Vice Premier 
of a reorganized Greek government-in- 
exile. Presumably he will play an impor- 
tant part with the refugee Hellenic forces 
being rallied in the Middle East, else he 
wouldn’t have left his sorely oppressed 
country which has suffered more than any 
other under the Swastika. 

Since the Axis occupation began, some 
200,000 Greeks are estimated to have 
perished from starvation, malnutrition or 
execution; during February an average of 
1,500 were said to have died daily in the 
Athens-Piraeus area alone. The bread 
“ration” is a tenth of normal consumption 
and even that isn’t available. This year 
the wheat crop is expected to yield but 
300,000 tons instead of the usual 800,000. 
And Greece must also do without the more 
than 400,000 tons that used to be imported 
annually. 

The relief shipments already sent to 
Greece have been a mere crumb. Mean- 
while, the Greek War Relief Association 


Misery: Young and old share the sufferings of Nazi-ridden Greece 
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was last week pressing urgent negotiations 
for permission to ship food regularly to 
Greece in a fleet of Swedish ships from 
North American ports. Greek children 
would be evacuated on the return voyages. 





Taps for Stauning 


After thirteen years of uninterrupte: 
premiership, Thorvald Stauning of Den- 
mark died on May 8, aged 68. His govern- 
ment had outlasted the worldwide depres- 
sion, the triumph of Nazism in Germany, 
war, and invasion. A chronic heart ail- 
ment got the better of the tough Vikiny, 
who had been ill since mid-March when 
he tripped in his bathroom and injured his 
back. 

Stauning began his career in the slums of 
Copenhagen, the son of a poor wheelwright. 
He pushed a cart for a street hawker, be- 
came a cigar roller at 14, and soon began 
to take active part in politics and trade 
unionism. A militant Laborite, he was 
elected to the Folketing (Lower Chamber 
of Parliament) in 1906, won a Cabinet post 
in 1916, and first became Premier in 
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New High in Ship Production 


Bethlehem ship production this year will represent the 
greatest all-round shipbuilding output by any company in 
the history of the country. 

Speed, speed and more speed is the constant 
objective; and always speed with quality, for a 
jerry-built ship is virtually useless in the grim tasks 
of maritime war. 

The first Liberty ship which some weeks ago dis- 
charged supplies at a Red Sea port was built in 
a yard that was virtually non-existent in the Spring 
of *41. A tanker was delivered in 100 days from 
laying of keel. A battleship has been delivered 14 
months ahead of schedule. 

Cargo ships are being built in less than one-half 
the time required in the first World War. Compar- 


Warship production is on quantity basis 





Liberty ships being fitted out at a Bethlehem yard preparatory to sea service. The yard is producing a continuous stream of vessels of this type. 





able speeding-up has been achieved on other types of 
ships and the schedule is being constantly stepped-up. 

Expanding old yards, building new ones, tripling 
employment in a year, training thousands of new 
men, putting every effective facility to use, adopting 
pre-assembly and mass-production methods — all 
these spell tonnage and more tonnage, a steadily- 
mounting output of ships from Bethlehem yards. 

All hands are doing their utmost for Victory, 
working to achieve the maximum for the U. S. 
Government’s shipbuilding programs, so that the 
“bridge of ships” shall be maintained and enlarged. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Thousands of new men are learning how to build ships More new fleet units soon ready for active service 
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Jittery Japan: Premier Gen. ; 


Tojo’s government has launched a na- 
tionwide poster campaign to warn the 
public against espionage. The legend 
above says: “A wastepaper basket is 
worth much money to the spy.” On 
the right—‘The walls have ears and in 
the streets are spies.” Suzuki-San 
poses as a dangerous eavesdropper. 











European photos 





1924. While this ministry lasted only two 
years, he returned to power late in April 
1929 and stuck to it, come hell and Hitler. 

The former slum urchin became Den- 
mark’s No. 1 bon vivant. In the genial, 
easygoing way of his race, he loved wine 
and women, and still more his tobacco. 
Danes could pick him out of a crowd for 
his outmoded Prince Albert coat, his em- 
broidered “Greenland cap,” his stubby 
shag-pipe—and his bigness. Everything 
about the man. was big: his bald, domed 
forehead; his bulky frame, over 6 feet and 
broad in proportion; the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles; and the flowing reddish beard that 
turned gray-white in his latter days. He 
had big ideas, too, but not enough back- 
bone to stand up to the invading Nazis. 

Three days before the broken old war 
horse died, King Christian X appointed 60- 
year-old Minister of Finance Vilhelm Buhl 
as his successor. The stout and bald Buhl 
is a Social Democrat, reputedly equipped 
with a stiffer spine than Stauning’s. In 
public life since 1908, he reached the 
Lansting or upper house in 1932 and 
switched to the Folketing in 1939. His ap- 
pointment as Finance Minister came ‘on 
April 29, 1939, when Stauning formed his 
coalition Cabinet of Socialists and leftist 
Radicals. In addition to his new duties as 
Premier, he will retain the portfolio of 
finance. 


English Grown Angry 


The people of two typically British 
communities went to the polls last week 
to pick new M.P.s in place of a pair that 
had been kicked upstairs into the peerage. 
According to the wartime party truce 
(Newsweek, April 20), candidates of the 
party previously holding the seats should 
have won unopposed. They didn’t. 

Rugby, in the Midlands, is best known 
for its public school (equivalent of an 
American prep school), which nurtured 
both Neville Chamberlain and the proto- 
type of American football. It was last the 
seat of ex-War Minister Capt. David 
Margesson, die-hard Tory and party whip. 


_ As his successor, the government nominat- 


ed Lt. Col. Sir Claude Holbrook, of the 
“fighting Holbrooks,” who rate much space 
in Who’s Who. William John Brown. 
stocky little secretary of the Civil Service 
Clerical Association and one of Labor’s 
best brains, with a Churchillian flair for 
words, beat him by 679 votes. Asked to 
explain his defeat, the soldier plaintively 
replied: “God knows—I don’t.” His man- 
ager said there wasn’t enough gasoline for 
the campaign cars. Then Brown gave his 
reason: “I won because there is deep un- 
easiness among all classes over the obvi- 
ous inadequacy of the political setup.” 
Wallasey, a bit of middle-class Liver- 


pool suburbia, formerly represented by 
Lt. Col. John T. C. Moore-Brabazon, was 
thought safe for the placid Tory, John 
Pennington. But two independents popped 
up: Maj. the Hon. Leonard Harrison 
Cripps, shipowner and brother of Sir 
Stafford, and G. L. Reakes, a rather color- 
less newspaperman, censor, and ex-mayor. 
Reakes won on a pledge to obtain full 
compensation for air-raid damages in 
Wallasey, frequently showered with bombs 
earmarked for Mersey shipping. 


Significance 





Churchill found no reason to be dis- 
mayed with the results Both candidates 
had pledged him their support and both, 
moreover, had campaigned for an all-out 
attack on Hitler during 1942. The awaken- 
ing of an offensive spirit fitted in with the 
Prime Minister’s strategy. 

But the element of censure was not lack- 
ing in the government defeats. In the first 
place the party truce seemed scheduled 
for the junk heap. In the second, there was 
no mistaking the temper of a broad section 
of Englishmen, normally placid but now 
restless, who demand a clean sweep of the 
Old Guard as the first essential to victory. 
They clamor for action and the end of costly 
muddling. To this school of thought, Church- 
ill showed excessive fondness for his own 
party when he praised the Conservatives last 
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on the Staff 


OLONEL MARTIN, the famous big game 

hunter, was given just about the 

most convenient room in the hospital. He was 

near the diet kitchen—so he got his tray 

first. He was near the elevator—because he 

had a lot of visitors. The room was bright, 
and we thought he was happy. 


“Then one day Miss Page, the prettiest 
nurse on the staff, came into my office in 
tears. Colonel Martin, it seems, was in a 
roaring rage. And when I went to investigate 
he started on me! 

‘“‘*Whoworksin that kitchen across the hall 
—a bunch of idiots who spend half their time 
beating on the pans with spoons?—And if I 
ever catch the fellow who rings the bells on 


_ that elevator I’ll blast him with an elephant 


gun!—To say nothing of that enunciator that 
continually squawks, Dr. Parsons—Surgery 
— Dr. Parsons—Surgery! Why, the Ant Tor- 
ture of the Congo tribes doesn’t 






Board I got some real action about Sound- 
Conditioning our corridors. 


‘‘A few visits to other hospitals in town and 
some conversation with their Superintendents 
prompted us to call in the Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning people. They analyzed our prob- 
lem quickly and did a fine job. Incidentally, 
Nurse Page is still here, but the Colonel and 
the disturbing noise have both Scrammed.” 

) & 2 
Celotex Sound-Conditioning serves soci- 
ety, business and industry in many ways. 
Quieting noisy corridors and rooms in hos- 
pitals is only one phase of our activity. 


For advice and information on the solution 
of any problem regarding unwanted sound 
or acoustical correction—in any building of 
any typeorsize—consult your Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning representative. He isa member 
of the most widely experienced acoustical 
organization in the world. 





compare with the noise around here!’ 

“Of course, all I could do at the 
time was try to soothe our distin- 
guished patient and caution every- 
one to be as quiet as possible. But at 
the next meeting of the Hospital 








FREE OFFER! The illustrated magazine, ‘Quiet 
Forum,” which recounts the case histories of 
many sound-conditioning installations, will 
besentto youfreeonrequest. Learn how modern 
sound-conditioning is contributing to profit 
and comfort all over America. Address: The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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March as “the main part of the fock on 
which the salvation of Britain was founded.” 

Rugby and Wallasey, like Grantham, 
where the government lost a by-election in 
March, are not citadels of rebellion. They 
have little in common with such con- 
stituencies as the Bridgeton division of 
Glasgow which regularly elects the fiery 
Independent Laborite Jimmy Maxton. 
This fact, too. was important. It drew at- 
tention to the sentiment in average com- 
munities where the urge to speed up the 
war has stirred up all political groups from 
the Labor left to Tory right. 





Gandhi Chastines 


Every day brought the Japanese closer 
to India but Mohandas K. Gandhi last 
week remained strangely calm. His mind 
was filled with other worries. These were 
(1) Americans and (2) “apostasy” in his 
own camp. 

The arrival of American troops was dust- 
ed off with a denunciation. “It amounts in 
the end.” said the Mahatma, “to Ameri- 
can influence, if not American rule. added 
to the British.” 

The “apostates” needed more considered 
treatment. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of 
the Indian National Congress party, in 
open violation of Gandhi’s doctrine of Sat- 
yagraha (nonresistance). had advocated 
guerrilla fighting against the Japanese. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, usually called 
C. R., endorsed the concept of Pakistan 
or the right of the Moslem minority to re- 
main aloof from an Indian union. The 
word itself was coined in 1933 to embody 
an old dream of an Islamic empire in 
Northwest India. The Moslem leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, had improved on the 
original concept by including Bengal and 
Assam in the proposed federation. Most 
other Indian leaders had violently opposed 
it, since it would entail partition of the 
country as it is now constituted. But last 
week C.R.. influential former Premier of 
Madras, decided to have done with bicker- 
ing and let the Moslems go their own way 
To emphasize the point he resigned from 
the Congress Working Committee. 

Gandhi took quick action. To the Con 
gress party headquarters at Allahabad he 
sent his trusted and ruthless chief lieuten- 
ant Vallabhbhai Patel. political boss and 
former criminal lawyer. Armed with his 
chief’s draft resolution. Patel did his work 
well. By a vote of 176 to 4 the members 
slammed the door on further negotiations 
with the British and reaffirmed Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha—thus excluding all forms of 
armed resistance but allowing Congress 
followers to tell the Japanese, in case they 
turned up with howitzers, to go home at 
once. The Congress next turned down 
C.R.’s Pakistan resolution by 120 votes 
to 15. Having chastised his “apostates” 
Gandhi still hoped that both would return 
to the fold. 


Prado’s Journey 


Peruvians tell a story to prove that their 
President, Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, is a 
stickler for detail. At the crack of dawn 
Prado phoned his secretary to ask: “Are 
you aware that E] Comercio [Lima’s lead- 
ing newspaper] says the President of Peru 
is for sale—for 800 soles [$128]?” The 





Visitor: Prado of Peru 


astonished secretary protested that he had 
seen nothing of the sort. “Then read your 
paper more carefully,” answered the Presi- 
dent. On a back page ke had found a 
classified ad reading: “For sale—a portrait 
of President Prado. 800 soles.” 

Prado rises at 6 a.m. to finecomb the 
newspapers. His official day, beginning 
as early as 8 a.m.. is marked by rigid pre- 
cision and punctuality. He keeps his desk 
clear of cluttering papers and exhorts his 
Cabinet ministers to follow his example. 
These traits hark back to the President’s 


‘past: the son of a former President of the 


Republic, he was, before his election to 
Congress in 1919, a teacher of higher 
mathematics and one of the country’s lead- 
ing business executives. 

Prado was thrown into prison in 1923 
and then exiled by the dictator Augusto 
B. Leguia. After sojourns in England and 
the United States, he returned home to an 
active public career in 1932. Rightists and 
Centrists voted him into the Presidency 
in 1939. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Prado moved 
against the Axis by seizing the German 
Lufthansa (Newsweek, April 14, 1941) 
and the Transocean News Agency, pur- 


veyor of Nazi propaganda. After the out- 
break of war in the: Pacific, he set up in- 
ternment camps for many of Peru’s 32,000 
Japanese, supported the United States at 
the Rio conference, and broke off relations 
with the Axis. To show its appreciation 
of a Grade A good neighbor, Washing. 
ton invited Prado to visit the United 
States. 

On Sunday this week, the 53-year-old 
President boarded a United States Army 
plane at Lima and flew to the Canal Zone. 
There he changed to a regular Pan Amer- 
ican airliner due in Miami Tuesday. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt scheduled a state dinner 
at the White House for Wednesday. There- 
after Prado’s visit, to last till May 20, will 
include trips to Detroit and Buffalo, where 
he will inspect war industries, to New 
York, and to Cambridge, Mass., where he 
will see his son Manuel, a 21-year-old 
Harvard senior. 

No heavy negotiations will encumber 
the President, since his Finance and Com- 
merce Minister David Dasso completed a 
series of conferences in Washington on 
April 23 dealing with Peru’s mobilization 
of its strategic resources. Out of these the 
United States stands to gain Peruvian rub- 
ber and cotton surpluses. In return the 
Export-Import Bank is prepared to lend 
Peru $25.000.000 


“~S 


Colombia’s Crossroads 


Close cooperation with the United 
States has been the keynote of Colombia’s 
foreign policy under President Eduardo 
Santos who took office in 1938. Since the 
republic flanks the Panama Canal on both 
its Atlantic and Pacific sides and _ has 
been a favorite stamping ground of Nazi 
agents, supporters of hemisphere _ soli- 
darity kept their fingers crossed as the 
1942 election approached. Santos’ term 
expires in August and the constitution 
forbids a president to serve two straight 
terms. 

Last week a hectic electoral campaign 
came to an end. Nerves all over the Ameri- 
cas relaxed as both candidates reiterated 
pledges to continue Santos’ international 
policy. On Sunday, voters went to the 
polls to make their choice between: 





Dr. ALronso Lopez, 56 years old, like 
Santos a newspaperman, and_ president 
from 1934 to 1938 when he put over a 
Colombian New Deal with numerous so- 
cial reforms. During the campaign just 
ended he promised a moderate administra- 
tion. He was still too radical for some of his 
own Liberal” party, however, and _ last 
August a large group bolted. 


Dr. Cartos ArANGO VELEz, 45 years 
old, former War Minister, who was nomi- 
nated by a coalition of the dissident Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. 


On Monday unofficial returns gave the 
victory to Lopez by a plurality of more 
than 200,000 votes. 
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The Country Club’s new tractor is protecting the Panama Canal 


If the fairways of the Country Club tor manufacturers must strain every 
are a little rough in spots, members resource to fill the need. 
can add a stroke or two and blame 
it on the Japs. For the materials to 
produce the new tractor that was 
going to pull the club’s gang of 
lawn mowers are now in a tractor 
somewhere in Panama, hauling a 
heavy gun. Either there or on our . . 
farm lands, helping a farmer grow ‘2% make manufacturing operations : , 
bigger crops. Between them, Pri- quicker and easier. ee — 
vate Brown and Farmer Brown get Every ounce of copper and brass our 
all the new tractors there are. country can produce is needed to win 
the war. None can be spared for any 
In this war of blitz and counter- other use. But Revere is especially well 
blitz, big guns must have the mobility equipped with new plants, improved 
of tanks. That means a tractor for machines, advanced processes to sup- 
every heavy gun. Add to these the ply a heavy share of these vital metals. 
thousands of tractors our farmers must And more facilities are rapidly being 
have, and it is easy to see why the trac- added to help get the war won soon. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In doing so, they smoothed out im- 
portant production tasks in coopera- 
tion with the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff. For in all problems of 
copper and its alloys Revere pro- 
vides a service, as well as metals, that 
















The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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Patches in His Price Ceilings 
Next on Agenda for Henderson 


OPA Chief Takes Key Role 
as ‘Roll Backs’ and ‘Squeezes’ 
Arouse Merchants, Landlords 


They called Leon Henderson the second 
most important official in the government. 
Washington gossiped that his Office of 
Price Administration soon would have 
20,000, or even 50,000 full-time employes. 
A payroll that size would make the OPA 
bigger than the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor and put it up near such giants 
as the Agriculture Department. 

Certainly, the owners of the nation’s 
2,450,000 retail stores and service establish- 
ments, and thousands of landlords, feel 
that the stubby Swarthmore graduate is 
the key Federal official next to the Presi- 
dent. With his “General Maximum Price 
Regulation” of April 28, which froze most 
retail prices and rents in metropolitan 
areas, Henderson gathered into his pudgy 
hands the power to determine the landlords’ 
and merchants’ business destiny. 

Proof of his increased stature 
was the changed attitude of many 
Congressional Henderson-baiters, 
noticeable as soon as the order 
was issued. Republicans like Rep. 
Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan : 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
suddenly climbed on the Hender- 
son bandwagon. More surprising, 
Rep. E. E. Cox of Georgia, hard- 
bitten conservative Democrat and 
long a bitter critic of the price di- 
rector, recanted and praised Hen- 
derson for “his informed intel- 
lect.” Then Cox dropped this 
encomium: “My hat is off to this 
glutton for work and punishment. 
The devil fascinates me and I 
have no more brickbats to throw 
at him.” 

This praise was sweet music in- 
deed to Henderson (only recently 
under Congressional fire for keep- 
ing alleged Communists on his 
payroll) , but it didn’t delude the 
price boss. He expected protests 
and they came. 

The landlords got in the first 
licks. In Chicago, rents of some 
131,000 families had been in- 
creased by about 5.6 per cent (an 
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scheduled for the May 1 moving day. Chi- 
cago realtors insisted that they could not 
cancel these increases because of higher la- 
bor and maintenance costs. In New York 
the Real Estate Board protested that the 
March rent level was so low that the freeze 
order would simply “freeze deficits.” 
Following these first flare-ups, 700 real- 
tors, meeting in Chicago on April 30 at 
the National Conference on Rent Control, 
voted to withhold approval of rent freez- 
ing unless taxes, wages, and other costs 
also were frozen. This action virtually 
ended hopes for a voluntary stabilization of 
rents at the suggested ceiling levels. Under 
the order, Henderson cannot enforce his 
rent maxima until after a 60-day grace 
period. 3 
Retailers felt just as aggrieved. Lew 
Hahn, general manager of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, objected that 
freezing both retail and wholesale prices at 
the March level ignored the fact that 
wholesale figures had risen much more 
rapidly than retail. Moreover, he asserted 





that, because of the voluminous records 


required, the price regulation would put 
“many of the smaller retailers” out of busi- 
ness. 

Grocery merchants were more bitter. 
Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers 
promised to fight the order in “every state 
in the union.” 

The first of her protest meetings, held by 
New York State food merchants on April 
30, urged Henderson to “roll back” whole- 
sale maximums to the lower January level.* 
Manufacturers’ and processors’ price ceil- 
ings should be moved back to the Decem- 
ber level, they contended, so that retailers 
could maintain the March level without 
being squeezed by high replacement costs. 

Despite all these objections, some indi- 
vidual distributors backed the Henderson 
freeze wholeheartedly and cut prices to the 
ceiling levels immediately, without waiting 
for the May 11 date for wholesale prices 
and the May 18 retail deadline. Butler 
Brothers, big Chicago jobbers, cut prices 
on some 5,000 items to bring them back to 
March levels. Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
makers of Arrow shirts, and the Julius 
Kayser retail chain, among others, had 
posted the lower prices by May 1. 

Henderson termed the public reaction 
“very fine” but did schedule a meeting 
this week with 38 retail organiza- 
tions to discuss the order. Mean- 
while, he announced that 350 pro- 
fessional shoppers of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will immediate- 
ly start roaming the nation to 
check up on store prices. At the 
same time, many more shoppers 
are being trained by the bureau to 
work with the 10,000 local price 
and rationing boards “Commit- 
tees of Neighbors” that Hender- 
son is setting up. 

Finally, the price boss and his 
aides carefully scotched one no- 
tion—that housewives were to po- 
lice the prices. He warned them: 
“Don’t try to be a price police- 
man. Leave the policing job to the 
OPA.” 


Significance 

















Just how huge an administra- 
tive job Henderson has tackled 
with his price freeze is indicated 





*Price control is developing a no- 
menclature of its own, just as did the 
NRA. Much more will be heard of 
this “roll back” and the “retail price 
squeeze” in the weeks ahead. Already. 
the “inflation gap” has become part 
of business vernacular (this is the 








average of $2.80 a month) since 
March, with most of the hikes 
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“More Unemployment” 


sum by which available purchasing 
power exceeds taxes, savings, and the 
supply of civilian goods. 








ProsaB y the inventor of this elegant contrap- 
tion (for lobbing boulders onto the heads of 
recalcitrant foemen) figured he’d achieved the 
ultimate in mechanized warfare. 


He hadn’t. 


Winning a war is a more complicated process, 
today. It must be won not only on battle-fields 
and sea-lanes and in the air overhead—but also 
in thousands of industrial plants and office 
buildings. . . . And when Management’s 
watchword is “Speed!’’, then the Comptometer 





The MANGONEL, shown above, was one of the largest catapults 
(ballistae) employed in ancient and medieval warfare — chiefly 
useful in maintaining or resisting siege, due to its lack of mobility. 


adding-calculating machine and modern 
Comptometer methods become even more im- 
portant than during peace time. 


For American Business and Industry rely 
largely on Comptometer machines and methods 
for securing—swiftly, accurately and econom- 
ically —the figures so essential to maintaining 
control and making sound decisions, while out- 
producing the forces of totalityranny. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Gals That Bloom in the Spring, Tra La 


Wide World : 
NEWSWEEK herewith presents a small assortment of 
queens, all doing their bit for Victory and for the cameras. 
Lillian McKevitt is the royalty for National Posture Week 
(May 4-11) and will try to coax men to stand up straight 


: \ 





Acme Wide World 
like good soldiers. Ingrid Vallo models the “Baby Butch 
Diaper Bathing Suit” —strictly in the interest of cloth con- 
servation. The three stars of “All Out For Victory” tour 
Ohio war plants and boost worker morale—or do they? 





by the number of ticklish problems that 
have already turned up. The “roll back” 
the retailers demand may eventually be- 
come necessary. And OPA officials are now 
discussing a subsidy system like that in 
Canada, to repay wholesalers or manufac- 
turers for the loss suffered when prices are 
rolled back to January or earlier levels. 
One Chicago authority estimates that such 
subsidies might cost the government as 
much as $3,000,000,000. 

Other special problems may force amend- 
ments to the order before it takes effect. 
Some stores, such as New York liquor 
dealers, staged loss leader sales during 
March; a permanent freeze at their rock- 
bottom March levels obviously would drive 
them out of business. The OPA is busy on 
an adjustment for seasonal lines, like bath- 
ing suits and summer clothes, which 
weren’t even on sale in March. One solu- 
tion for this may be to follow the Canadian 
example again and simply allow retailers 
to add the normal markup to costs. Still 
unsolved is the problem of how to price 
men’s fall suits, which, unlike garments on 
sale in March, will contain cotton-and oth- 
er wool substitutes. 

To add to Henderson’s burdens, shop- 
pers will find the restrictions extremely 
complex. Housewives may be puzzled by 
the fact that no two stores need have the 
same maximums for the identical product 
—since their highest March prices may 
have varied. The coverage of the order 
will confuse some too, for it excludes food 


like eggs, poultry, lamb, flour, butter, 
cheese, fish, fresh fruits, and vegetables, 
but covers fluid milk, ice cream, pork, 
and all canned and packaged foods. OPA 
plans an educational drive on these points. 





Rich Milkmen 


You can earn upwards of $10,000 a year 
driving a milk truck in Chicago. 

This lush wage scale stems from a long- 
standing closed-shop arrangement between 
the Milk Wagon Drivers Union (AFL) 
and the Milk Distributors of Chicago. Ten 
years ago Chicagoans took five bottles of 
milk at their doorstep for every one they 
bought in a store. The same driver handled 
both home and store deliveries and got 
the same commission on each. Since then 
the routes have been split up and different 
drivers deal retail with homes and whole- 
sale with stores. But the old commission 
rates still generally apply—and to a whole- 
saler who delivers bottles by the dozen 
that’s bonanza: he makes an average of 
$107 a week compared with the home 
drivers’ $53. A few earn as much as $10,- 
276 a year. 

Because the union now wants even more, 
Chicago last week faced the possibility of 
a milk strike. The home drivers demanded 
raises of $5 a week. And they backed the 
wholesale drivers’ request for higher com- 
missions that would bring the average to 
$190, reasoning that these would boost 


store prices, lead more consumers to take 
home delivery, and so increase their own 
earnings. 

The milk distributors promptly took 
their case to the public. In newspaper ads, 
they pointed out that the new commission 
scale would bring some wholesale drivers 
as much as $25,376 a year! One distribu- 
tor, the Dean Milk Co., a wholesaler ex- 
clusively, figured that its average driver 
would make $19,586.08. The union retali- 
ated with another ad, arguing that only 
10 per cent of its members were wholesale 
drivers and that the higher commissions 
would affect only six of Chicago’s 900 milk 
distributors. 

There the matter stood May 4, when a 
Federal labor conciliator stepped in to at- 
tempt a settlement. 





Wood for War 


Wood research helped beat the Kaiser. 
Out of American laboratories during the 
last war flowed such developments as im- 
proved charcoal for gas masks, wood al- 
cohol, acetone for explosives, and rapid 
seasoning of spruce for airplane struts and 
spars. In this war wood has been doing an 
even bigger job—fillmg the breach created 
by metals shortages. Three announcements 
last week emphasized this fact: 


q{ The Curtiss-Wright Corp. revealed that 
its new military cargo plane, almost all 

















PIPED THROUGH PLASTIC « c s Imagine the ‘aii hiiads tubing p [ A g T | ( g 
replacing metal piping—tubing to pipe gas, air, water and other liquids! Such 


tubing—now being made of SARAN, the plastic developed by Dow—is already 

replacing strategic metals and rubber in many applications.“This tubing withstands STYR ON 

freezing without bursting, accommodates high and low pressures, heat to 175° F.—is 

chemically resistant, non-corrosive, non-scaling—available in several sizes, various S$ A RA N ‘ F T H 0 C E L 
wall thicknesses and with SARAN fittings to match. Dow Plastics—Saran, Styron, 

Ethocel—provide real opportunities for forward-looking designers and engineers. ETH OCEL SHEET : 7 G 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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FOR 
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HERE’S a trained army more than a 
million strong working to back up the 
men in uniform. 


It’s the army of railroad men, on duty 
day and night in every state in the Union. 


For more than twenty years—ever since 
the last war ended—this army has been 
supplied with better and better equipment. 
And railroads, military authorities and 
shippers have worked out plans to get 
more service out of each piece of equip- 
ment—to get the most use out of every 
facility of the world’s greatest transporta- 
tion system. 


That’s why this railroad army is meeting 


emergency demands—why, for 
every minute of the day and night, 
it is moving a million tons of 
freight a mile—an all-time record 
for this or any other transporta- 
tion system in the world. 


All this veteran army needs, to 
meet future challenges, is a flow 


match the rising tide of America’s 
war production. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


of new equipment great enough to 
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plywood and about the size of the com- 
mercial transports, will be built in a new 
plant in Kentucky. Thus the use of ply- 
wood will draft cabinet and furniture 
makers into the plane-building program. 


4] John M. Brower, head of the WPB’s 
furniture branch, told a furniture luncheon 
group in Chicago that conversion of a 
large proportion of the industry to such 
war work was “imperative.” 


{|The American Rolling Mill Co., a big 
sheet-steel producer, disclosed that it was 
producing a prefabricated all-wood culvert. 
as “a solution to the problem of building 
drainage structures without the use of criti- 


cal materials.” 


But these were only hints of the lumber 
and wood-working industries’ fast-growing 
role in war. Construction of Army canton- 
ments, airplane hangars, shipyards, and 
prefabricated defense housing isn’t the 
whole job by a long shot. Wood also serves 
such specialized purposes as the carving 
of full-scale models of new-type planes and 
tanks. In Wichita, Kan., the Cleveland 
area, and other industrial centers, some 
designers of war plants are building wooden 
factories like the heavy-timbered mill-type 
plants of 50 years ago, but protected 
against termites and fire by chemical treat- 
ment of the wood. 

In civilian life the priorities-free mate- 
rial is replacing steel in window sashes, 
filing cabinets, tool boxes, bedspring 
frames, boxcars, sub-chasers, barges, truck 
bodies, ete.—a trend that will be acceler- 
ated by the order limiting future uses of 
steel. All this explains the recent 16 per 
cent rise in lumber shipments and the 35 
per cent spurt in orders over last year’s 
level. 

Meanwhile, scientists in the govern- 
ment’s Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and elsewhere are devis- 
ing new ways to draft the nation’s 630,- 











..a steel company tries wood culverts 


000,000 acres of forest land for the war 
effort. Among other things, they’re testing 
compressed wood impregnated with plas- 
tic for nuts and bolts. Already under way 
is experimental production of synthetic 
wool from redwood bark furnished by the 
Pacific Lumber Co. 

No one has yet seriously considered pro- 
moting wood for making sugar or fueling 
automobiles, as is done in Europe. But 
lumber-industry spokesmen have suggested 
that Eastern and Southern householders 
follow the Western example and heat their 
houses with chipped wood mixed with saw- 
dust. 





Limiteds Limited 


Since Pearl Harbor, rail and bus travel 
has increased 40 to 60 per cent—and the 
pinch of gasoline and tire rationing threat- 
ens a further rise in coming months. To 
enable the carriers to handle this soaring 
traffic, Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, an- 
nounced May 2 that drastic restrictions 
on passenger service were imminent. 

The steps contemplated include: more 
stops for fast trains; reduction of luxury 
equipment like club, lounge, parlor, and 
sleeping cars; substitution of buses for 
trains serving some communities, and elim- 
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ination of duplicate service on competing 
lines, such as, for example, requiring New 
York Central’s Twentieth Century Limited 
and Pennsylvania’s Broadway Limited to 
run on alternate days or at different times. 


{| Eastman’s office created a major crisis 
in the publishing industry last week by in- 
cluding newspapers in its recent order cur- 
tailing local deliveries. The ruling, efiective 
May 15, banned more than one delivery 
per day to any given point “in any rubber- 
tired vehicle.” Metropolitan papers, which 
issue up to eight editions a day, feared it 
would cut circulations as much as 50 per 
cent. 


q A Presidential Executive Order on May 
4 expanded Eastman’s powers by author- 
izing him to control the use of all rubber- 
tired transportation, including taxis and 
passenger automobiles. Under the order the 
ODT boss could initiate programs of car- 
pooling by workers and restrict pleasure 
travel wherever necessary. 





Wage Riddle 


The big mystery puzzling industry and 
labor alike is: Are wages really going to be 
stabilized? 

President Roosevelt’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram proposed no flat ceiling on wages 
such as he ordered Leon Henderson to slam 


down on commodities. He left the way 


open for discussion and negotiation of 
wage demands, with the remark that his 
wage stabilization policy did not preclude 
adjustments for “inequalities” and “sub- 
standards” of living. But since those two 
terms were not defined, he dumped the 
whole problem of determining whether 
wage increases were to be granted into the 
lap of the War Labor Board. 

On April 29, WLB Chairman William 
H. Davis held a press conference but 
ducked the question of just what wages 
will be frozen. He did say no pay boosts 
would be given where wages were con- 
sidered standard—those arrived at by 
“real collective bargaining.” But he didn’t 
say whether a “standard” wage contracted 
for six months or a year ago will now be 
considered substandard because of the sub- 
sequent rise in living costs. The living- 
cost jump is the main argument for each of 
the 110 higher-pay demands now pending 
before the WLB. 

On Monday, May 5, the President took 
the other side of the argument when he 
asked labor in the shipbuilding industry 
to forgo the increase to which he admitted 
they were entitled under contracts signed 
before the war. 





Man-Power Reservoir 


The War Man-Power Commission, like 
the old woman in the shoe, has so many 
people it doesn’t know what te do. Set 
up only three weeks ago to mobilize war 
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‘workers, and still in the organizing stage, 


it learned last week that the nation’s 
general labor supply is ample—thanks 
largely to a huge reserve of women. 

The figures appeared in a WPA survey. 
It disclosed that besides those now at 
work and the 3,600,000 unemployed, 
America has 45,200,000 persons of working 
age (14 and over). Of these, 31,900,000 
are either busy housewives or unemploy- 
ables. The other 13,300,000—again mostly 
women but not tied down to home and 
babies—would take any full- or part-time 
jobs “available within their community.” 

The abundance of feminine workers had 
already shown up in records of the United 
States Employment Service, which hasn’t 
enough jobs yet to fill the 1,500,000 
women’s applications on file; only about 
1,000,000 women will be needed for war 
work in 1942 and not until next year will 
the total reach 4,000,000. 

The upshot was that at his press 
conference May 1 President Roosevelt 
squelched for the time being any idea of 
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Sub Builder 


For 40 years Lawrence Y. Spear has 
been vice president in charge of submarines 
at the Electric Boat Co.—until recently 
the nation’s only private builder of the 
undersea craft. Last week, at 71, Larry 
Spear got his reward for those decades of 
service: the company’s directors elected 
him president to succeed the late Henry 
R. Carse. 

Tall, gaunt, and still retaining a trace 
of the military bearing he acquired in four 
years at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Spear is one of the world’s 
outstanding authorities on submarines. 
Electric Boat had been making subs only 
three years when he joined it. And he had 
a big hand in transforming the tiny and 
slow “pig boats” of that day into the big, 
speedy, and far-roving units of today’s 
undersea fleet. 

He assumes his new job at a time when 
the company’s Bayonne, N. J., and Groton, 
Conn., yards are swamped with the biggest 
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nationwide registration of women—which 
many had expected to be the man-power 
commission’s first chore. He cited a report 
by Commissioner Paul V. McNutt that 
such registration was unnecessary. But 
McNutt urged immediate voluntary regis- 
tration in communities where labor is now 
short. 


Newsweek Chart—Starworth 


production program in their history. The 
company has more than $130,000,000 in 
contracts not only for submarines but for 
fast torpedo boats and subchasers. The 
surface craft are being built at motor- 
boat works formerly devoted to Elco 
cruisers. 

Besides its own building program, Elec- 
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tric Boat has supplied plans and consult- 
ants to the Manitowoc (Wis.) Shipbuild- 
ing Co., another sub builder. On April 3) 
Manitowoc launched the 1,450-ton Peto— 
first submarine ever constructed for the 
Navy on the Great Lakes. It will reach 
the ocean via the Chicago River and Drain- 
age Canal, the Illinois River, and the Mis- 
sissippi. 





Chamber Conclave 


The Little Man Has His Say 
on Ceilings and the Rights of Labor 


The annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States got a bad 
publicity break last week. Usually covered 
by crack Washington correspondents, the 
convention this year shifted to Chicago— 
as it did in the last war—because of the 
capital’s shortage of hotel rooms. And a 
batch of headline-making competing sto- 
ries (the price-ceiling announcement and 
the President’s fireside chat as well as 
news from the war fronts) conspired to 
bury reports of the meeting on inside 
pages of most newspapers, even business 
journals. 

Yet some 1,750 delegates, a_ bigger 
throng than last year, filled the ornate 
crystal-and-gold grand ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel during the four-day ses- 
sions. The program was built around the 
theme, “Let’s Get It Done,” and Albert 
W. Hawkes, the chamber’s retiring presi- 
dent and president of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., set the keynote with a plea for 
greater harmony in the war effort. 

_ Most other speeches recounted indus- 
try’s progress in its arms task, but Capt. 
Edward V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, took a gloomy view. 
He denounced the spirit of complacency 
which he charged was holding up the war 
program: “Many of us still do not under- 
stand that we can lose this war. We have 
been losing it every day .. . since Dec. 7 

. . We must give up our selfishness, 
greedy ideas, and petty politics and go to 
work—not for eight hours a day or forty 
hours a week—but 50, 60, and 70 hours 
a week.” 

The majority of those present were 
little fellows: retailers, wholesalers, ani! 
small manufacturers from all parts of the 
country. Anteroom gossip showed thi 
composite delegate to be a highly con- 
fused individual—like the big busines 
man—with no thought of making money 
out of the war, and satisfied merely to 
stay in business. Unlike the big business- 
man, he feared the large merchandising 
chains might squeeze him out by grabbing 
up whatever goods are available when 
war shortages hit in full force. Many were 
feeling the pinch of the labor shortage and 
were worried about swelling wages. 

Despite Hawkes’ plea for unity, the 
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2,900 hours ago the parts of this ship began to take shape. 
Many of the first operations in its construction—the bend- 
ing of the keel, the planing and forming of its plates—may 
well have been performed on machinery built by Baldwin. 
For Baldwin is one of the most important builders of heavy 
machinery which has long been indispensable to ship yards. 
Aside from ship yard machinery, Baldwin produces pro- 
peller shafts, propellers, diesel engines, steering gear and 
hydraulic deck machinery used directly in ship construction. 
Long recognized as an outstanding builder of locomo- 
tives, Baldwin produces a wide variety of machinery and 
instruments important not only to the railroads and ship 
yatds, but to many other American industries. 
Baldwin-built hydraulic presses are used for the rapid 
forming of airplane parts, the molding of rubber and plas- 
tics. Baldwin testing equipment, in widespread use through- 





out the country, has made possible many of the design 
improvements so important to our planes, ships and 
other war materiel. 

Today, Baldwin has a dual responsibility; first, as a 
builder of tanks, and other weapons for the Army and 
Navy and second, as a supplier of equipment to other 
industries which are vital to America’s war effort. 
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BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 













































It was tough going for the blue- 
jackets during heavy weather 
—on the berth decks of early 
American warships! 


With hatches battened down 
—these berth decks were un- 
bearably stuffy—damp, foul- 
smelling. Breeding places for 
disease. 


But in 1879 American skill 
and resourcefulness came up 

with the answer! A Sturtevant- 
equipped ventilating system 
for warships was designed and 
installed on the famous U.S:S. 
Richmond. 


Said Chief Engineer King of 
the U. S. Navy, in the Army 
and Navy Journal of March 8, 
1879: —“‘It’s the most health- 
ful, completely ventilated ship 
that ever sailed under the 
American flag—or any flag.” 

























Now Uncle Sam’s bluejackets may 
suffer from heavy weather — but 
not from heavy air. Clean, invig- 
orating air— fresh from the salty 
ocean reaches—is pumped below 
in a never-ending stream. 


Today a large majority of Amer- 
ica’s new fighting ships— from 
battleships to submarines — is 
being equipped with Sturtevant 
Ventilation —to flood the decks 
below with air that the boys in 
blue will swear by! 


Now, more than ever before. the 
“Yesterdays of Sturtevant Pio- 
neering” are proving their value! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Acme 


Eric Johnston, new president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


delegates displayed their trepidation when 
they tangled in a floor fight over the pro- 
posals of the resolution committee. That 
group had recommended ceilings not only 
on commodities but also on “salaries, 
wages, bonuses, commissions, and com- 
pensations of all kinds paid to all em- 
ployes . . . including corporate officers, 
directors, and managers.” 

This drew criticism from Lammot du 
Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. and one of the minority of 
big businessmen on hand. He said he was 
“irked most by the idea of not being 
allowed to pay extra compensation for 
more and better work.” He added: “A 
bonus doesn’t affect prices; it reduces 
the cost.” So a compromise resolution was 
adopted declaring the Price Control 
Act “should include all the elements 
which control prices, and this includes 
salaries and wages”—with no mention of 
bonuses. 

On other labor issues, the chamber 
stated that the right to work “should not 
be conditioned upon membership or non- 
membership, in any organization, or upon 
any payment to anyone.” And an amend- 
ment introduced by Sterling Morton, sec- 
retary of the Morton Salt Co., asserted: 
“There should be immediate legislation 
by Congress” to protect the right to 
work. 

Before adjourning, the delegates elect- 
ed Eric A. Johnston, of Spokane, Wash.., 
as president of the chamber to succeed 
Hawkes. A University of Washington 
alumnus and ex-captain in the Marines, 
Johnston has been an indefatigable work- 
er for the chamber as well as his own 
enterprises: he is president of the Brown- 
Johnston Co. and the Columbia Electric 
& Manufacturing Co.,. and chairman of 
the Washington Brick, Lime & Cement 
Co.—all on the West Coast. 
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Steel Shutdown 


New WPB Order Will Halt 
Civilian Output for Duration 


It’s a paradox that steel, king of metal 
in peacetime, loses some of its pre-eminence 
in war. In 1939, for example, American in- 
dustries consumed almost 250 times as 
much steel as aluminum; in 1942 the steel 
used will be only 90 times greater. But 
steel is still king nonetheless. 

War has already shunted steel away 
from most civilian consumers, just as it has 
taken away their aluminum and copper. 
The War Production Board simply closed 
down the largest users, such as automobile 
and household-appliance industries, by 
forcing them to convert to war production. 
Dozens of other metal-using lines found 
that they couldn’t get steel except for high- 
priority products. But these civilian pro- 
ducers could use the steel inventories they 
had on hand, and some have kept going at 
a good clip on lush stocks. 

On May 4, the WPB decreed a complete 
shutdown on steel in peacetime industry. 
It ordered that its use for the manufacture 
of more than 400 civilian products cease 
during the next 90 days. For the first 45 
days, manufacturers can process these 
items up to 75 per cent of their comparable 
1941 output. Processing must then cease, 
and in the next 45 days they may assemble 
the processed parts. Then the manufacturer 
may use no steel at all—even if he has any 
on hand. 

The list of 400 products to go under the 
ban is truly a blue book for gadgeteers, 
householders, and industrialists alike. It 
ranges from air-conditioning systems, awn- 
ing frames, bath tubs, beer kegs, and bird 
cages down through cigarette lighters, corn 
cribs, culverts, escalators, flashlight tubes. 
gutters, lawn sprinklers, marine hardware, 
scaffolding, steel wool, swivel chairs. ‘tele- 
phone booths, and thermos jugs. 

For these articles manufacturers can’t 
now use any other metal except gold or 
silver—if you can picture a gold culvert or 
silver telephone booth. Hence, unless re- 
sourceful industry can make them out of 
wood (see page 50), plastics, glass, or 
ceramics, they all will soon disappear from 
the market when present sizable inven- 
tories are exhausted. 





Week in Business 


ApventTurE: A Senate subcommittee on 
agriculture heard details of the new process 
for making synthetic rubber from alcohol 
(Newsweek, April 27) and how the for- 
mula and its Polish inventor were smug- 
gled out of Europe. William S. C. Lacy, 
chief of the OPA’s foreign-information sec- 
tion, revealed that he obtained part of the 
process from a Polish refugee in this coun- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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THEY FEED 
THE GUNS... 





Maybe last year this Bullard Mult-Au-Matic was 
machining hub caps, flywheels or clutches for 
your car. Today, it and hundreds like it, have 
been converted to war production—shells. air- 
plane engines, tank parts. This ease of conver- 


sion is one of the reasons for Bullard popularity. 


If you decide your machining methods and select 
your machine tools for flexibility, you'll choose 
Mult-Au-Matics. You will have equipment in- 
stantly adaptable to changing war requirements. 
and equally ready for peace when the time 


comes to resume your former operations. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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How Patapar 
fills a need 
in Hospitals 


Although Patapar’s biggest job is pro- 
tecting foods, its aid is being sought more 
and more in other fields. 

In hospitals, for instance, you'll find 
Patapar playing important roles. It is 
used for wrapping instruments and 
things that are to be sterilized in live 
steam. Patapar, after sterilization, is 
used in operations to protect fresh wound 
edges from contamination. It substitutes 
for oiled silk or rubber as a protective 
covering for wet dressings. 

aes 


Nurses often use Patapar 
to make an ice pack. 
Strong and pliable when wet. 





These hospital uses are eloquent of the 
unique qualities of Patapar. It can be 
soaked in water—or come in contact 
with grease or oils—without harm. It 
can be boiled, steamed, or frozen. It is 
sanitary. Has no odor. No taste. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 

Today the use of Patapar for defense 
—for protecting foods—and in medical 
fields—is temporarily taking our capac- 
ity output. Nevertheless, with an eye to 
the future, now is a good time to get in 
touch with us to consider what Patapar 
can do for you. In writing, be sure to give 
us an accurate idea of your problem. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 40 Bryant St, San Francie 


Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





I is an amazing fact that although 
it is only ten days since ‘ President 
Roosevelt announced his “anti-infla- 
tion” program and backed it up by a 
special fireside chat, the program al- 
ready has become stale news and, ex- 
cept for one or two points, has largely 
dropped into the background of dis- 
cussion. Such things do not happen by 
accident. They occur only for a good 
reason. And in this case the reason is 
not hard to find. Everyone has quickly 
recognized that the program isn’t ade- 
quate—that it falls so far short of what 
is needed that it scarcely deserves to be 
called an anti-inflation program. 

This does not mean that there is 
nothing good in the President’s recom- 
mendations. Mr. Roosevelt deserves the 
utmost credit for his courage in coming 
out so clearly and definitely against 
anything more than parity for farm 
prices. His stand on rationing also is 
all to the good. With shortages of 
essential items developing right and 
left there is no alternative to rationing, 
and this is all the more true now that 
price ceilings have been established for 
most of our commodities, 


But such recommendations as these 
do not constitute an anti-inflation pro- 
gram. You can’t stop a pot from boiling 
by putting a lid on it. You must put 
out the fire. Instead of facing that fact, 
which would have meant freezing wages 
and levying more taxes upon those with 
lower incomes, the President merely sug- 
gested that business should be taxed 
more heavily and that no one should be 
permitted to have an income, after the 
payment of taxes, of more than $25,000 
a year. 

In the final analysis, therefore, since 
heavier taxes on business were a cer- 
tainty in any case, the only thing the 
President really had to offer was the 
limitation of incomes to a maximum of 
$25,000. But that is not an anti-infla- 
tion move. It would only bring in 
enough money to run the government 
for about four days. Its real significance 
lies in quite a different direction. 

To make clear that this is the case let 
us assume that the limitation is placed 
at a more moderate amount—an amount 
which will more nearly result in an 
{ “equality of sacrifice,” but which at the 





The War on the Third Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


same time will not deprive the recipients 
of necessary food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, etc. Just what the exact 
amount should be is perhaps open to 
question, but certainly it would be con- 
siderably under $25,000. What would be 
the effects of such a limitation of in- 
comes? 

One result would be that many per- 
sons in our larger cities could not afford 
to own their own homes. We would 
have, therefore, the greatest real-estate 
panic in history. That would bankrupt 
every savings bank in the country. 

Another result would be wholesale 
cancellation of life-insurance policies. 
This would involve the companies’ pay- 
ing out the cash surrender value of such 
policies and that, in combination with 
the decline of real-estate values, would 
make all these companies insolvent. 

A still further effect would be the 
dumping on the market of all stocks 
and bonds which involve any risk— 
which includes practically everything 
but governments and some municipals. 
We would have a panic on the securities 
markets, therefore, that probably would 
be worse than that of 1929—and the 
repercussions of that throughout the 
economic system would be just as 
severe as was the collapse in 1929. 

Finally, one may mention that thou- 
sands upon thousands of students would 
have to be withdrawn from our schools 
and colleges, that hundreds of our 
churches and hospitals would have to 
close, and that contributions to charity 
would drop to a mere fraction of what 
they are at present. 


Now it is true, of course, that if 
the limitation of incomes is placed at 
$25,000 or higher the effects will not be 
as severe as just outlined. But they will 
be in the same direction. And in re- 
turn for this economic and social up- 
heaval—in return for this sacrificing 
of one of the basic tenets of de- 
mocracy—we will not reduce the dan- 
ger of inflation. 

For the President to make such a 
proposal at this time is incredible. We 
have a real battle front within our 
borders. It is our third front. We can- 
not win this fight and prevent inflation 
and save democracy with such a pro- 
gram as the President offered. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

try in 1940, but still missing were essential 
details which only the inventor, Waclaw 
Szukiewicz, possessed. The latter was then 
in Italy offering the formula to the Fascist 
government. Lacy thereupon arranged 
with Polish exiles in America to spirit him 
out of Italy. Szukiewicz reached the United 
States via Rio de Janeiro. Since then his 
process has been successfully tested in a 
pilot plant of the Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Co. in Philadelphia. 


PenaLtty: The WPB cited the General 
Motors Corp. April 30 for using 10,259 
pounds of chrome steel, 9,289 pounds of 
aluminum, and 11,492 pounds of secondary 
aluminum for auto radiator grilles and 
body hardware, in violation of priority 
orders. As punishment, it prohibited the 
corporation from making any but func- 
tional replacement parts—parts like trans- 
missions or crankeases needed to keep a 
car running—for three months. Arguing 
that the order was caused by “minor tech- 
nical violations in one plant,” GM Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson announced next 
day that the manufacture of all auto 
parts would be suspended until the order 
“can be properly clarified.” 


ARBITRATION: Matthew Woll, second 
vice president of the AFL, and Emil Rieve, 
vice president of the CIO, were elected 
directors of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. The move reflected the associa- 
tion’s growing importance as an impartial 
arbiter of management-labor differences. 
According to a recent report, the associa- 
tion’s industrial tribunal handled 106 per 
cent more cases in the first quarter of 1942 
than in the preceding three months. And 
114 CIO and AFL unions have referred 
controversies to the association during the 
past few months. 


CooperATIoN: Fisher Body has an 
answer to General MacArthur’s pledge to 
do his best. The answer is “Me too, Mac,” 
emblazoned on posters in all Fisher plants 
and distributed to some 300,000 Detroit 
school children. The poster campaign is 
part of a program to stimulate morale and 
increase production. To spur workers to 
“Keep ’Em Fighting,” pay envelopes of all 
Fisher employes also carry a reprint of a 
Walter Winchell article on General Mac- 
Arthur. 


Basy Jeep: A plane load of Marines 
landed at Cincinnati on April 28 and took 
aboard a diminutive military scout car 
called the “Bull Pup.” They then flew the 
midget back to the Marine Air Corps Sta- 
tion in Quantico, Va., for experimental 
tests. Developed by the Crosley Corp., the 
Pup weighs a mere 1,000 pounds compared 
with 2,200 pounds for the ordinary jeep. It 
carries two men, has a speed up to 50 miles 
an hour, and is particularly adapted to 
climbing steep hills and crashing through 
underbrush. 











IN A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
GROWING WITH AMERICA, 

WE HAVE GAINED GREAT FAITH 
IN THE POWER OF 

FREE, DETERMINED MEN. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Drys’ Drive Against Liquor for Armed Forces 
Seen as Second Wartime Wedge for Prohibition 





“Our minds and bodies are 
entitled to the best training 
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possible. That is why we 
must refrain from the use of alcohol in any 
form. We should make this our cardinal rule, 
because we need clear minds and healthy 


bodies to do our best with the opportunities 


before us.” 
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The drys resume a familiar war cry ... the wets scoff 


May 1917. America is at war. Under 
the Selective Service Act, Congress pro- 
hibits the sale of intoxicants to uniformed 
members of the armed forces. 


May 1942. With the country again at 
war, the Sheppard bill, aimed at enforc- 
ing the same ban, looms on the Senate 
calendar. 


Americans with an eye to historic par- 
allels sat up and took notice. Intended in 
each case as a wartime emergency, the 
measures had two important points in 
common. Years of groundwork by grimly 
patient drys paved the way for both. And 
the new bill, like its predecessor, could 
serve as a steppingstone for nationwide 
prohibition. 

Dry forces this week mobilized their 
strength for new battle, with passage of 
the Sheppard bill their first objective. 
Their M-Day was to be Mother’s Day, 
May -10, chosen because “tomorrow’s 
mothers, unless these evils are checked, 
must put up with tippling husbands.” 
They worked through a new interdenomi- 
national Committee for the Defense of 
Our Defenders, representing 30 such 
groups as the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the Anti-Saloon 
League, and including Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, Brethren, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Disciples of Christ, Uni- 
versalists, Friends, and Unitarians. The 
committee scheduled a nationwide pul- 
pit appeal for a Mother’s Day flood of 
letters, petitions, and wires to Congress 
and the President. 


Until recently, anti-liquor forces had 





moved cautiously in the matter of pro- 
hibition’s comeback to the Federal statute 
books. After repeal in 1933 their propa- 
ganda devised a new strategy. Educa- 
tional rather than evangelistic, it dwelt 
on the dubious physical and psycholo-zical 
benefits of imbibing. The WCTU esti- 
mated that since 1933 Americans have 
tossed down more than 14,000,000,000 
gallons of intoxicants, at a cost of $24,000,- 
000,000. They reckoned a direct waste of 
$22,250,000,000 more—the cost of other 
things they lay to liquor, such as crime, 
accidents, disease, and inefficiency. Drys 
pooh-poohed the liquor industry’s counter- 
statistics—Federal liquor revenues of 
$5,166,000,000 and a 62 per cent decrease 
in Federal arrests for bootlegging. 
Politically, the prohibitionists were less 
voluble. They expanded only when en- 
couraged by victories in 7,700 of the 12,400 
local-option elections held since repeal, and 
by a report of a Gallup Poll for February 
indicating that 36 per cent of the popu- 
lace—a gain of 4 per cent over the last 
poll in November 1940—would vote for 
national prohibition if it came up again. 
It was in January that the national 
drive took shape. At a meeting in Wash- 
ington, member organizations of the Na- 
tional Temperance and Prohibition Coun- 
cil, most powerful of the country’s 200- 
odd dry groups—pledged their support to 
the new Committee for the Defense of 
Our Defenders. As its chief and strategist, 
the committee chose the husky and jovial 
Methodist Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, 
head of the Anti-Saloon League, who has 
church jurisdiction over 800 pastors and 








seventeen district superintendents in Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and Minnesota, 
and who recalls vaguely that his call to 
the ministry came while he heard a ban- 
quet toastmaster telling a joke about 
cheese. 

Anti-dry reaction to announcement of 
the Mother’s Day drive was immediate. 
“It’s an insult to the word mother,” com- 
mented C. L. Chapin, secretary-treasurer 
of Repeal-Associates. “A man is old 
enough to drive a tank, fly a bomber, 
but not man enough to go and sit down 
in his barracks without someone saying: 
‘Now, Johnny, don’t drink that stuff—it’ll 
make you dizzy.” 

No intensive countercampaign _ is 
planned, for the liquor industry banks on 
two indications that the Sheppard bill 
—which also seeks to guard the armed 
forces against prostitution—will not pass: 
senators have already considered the meas- 
ure and moved it back on the calendar on 
more than one occasion; and Secretary of 
War Stimson, while in favor of the anti- 
vice proviso, has expressed disapproval of 
the bill’s liquor ban: “The War Depart- 
ment is convinced that temperance cannot 
be attained by prohibition applied to its 
personnel any more than it can be attained : 
by prohibition applied to the nation at 
large.” 

Washington observers predicted that the 
drys would not concentrate all their fire 
power on the Sheppard bill’s passage. 
Failing that, they will next appeal to the 
President, with a warning that they will 
hold him responsible for the soldiers’ 
“moral safety.” Then they will try to at- 
tach an army-camp prohibition rider to an 
appropriation bill. 





Seagoing Parson 


William A. Maguire was born with a 
stomach for songs, laughs, and the sea. The 
first time he walked the deck of a ship he 
was the only person aboard “not hopelessly 
seasick.” 

He would have become a priest in any 
case, but without this flair for blue *water 
perhaps he would not have become a 
chaplain in the United States Navy in 1917 
and today, at 51, Fleet Chaplain of the 
Pacific Fleet. 

Father Maguire tells his story this week 
in his autobiography, “Rig for Church.”* 
He likes travel, and names of ships, cities 
and seaports the world over are scattered 
through the book. But his greatest kick 
came from a call on 70-year-old Pius XI. 
Father Maguire brought 500 midshipmen 
to the Vatican and found the Pope stroll- 
ing his garden. Both parties were embar- 
rassed. “Let’s give a 4-N yell,” the chap- 
lain proposed, and the 500 made the Vati- 
can echo with the Naval Academy’s vic- 
tory cheer. The Pope was pleased. 





*Macmillan, New York. $2. 
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He’ll never goose-step 


PHILADELPHIA youngsters are learn- 
ing through their own department in 
The Evening Bulletin that what they 
and their young friends say and think 
is important. 


The Bulletin gives youth a means of 
expression, That’s why boys and girls 
of Philadelphia regard The Evening 
Bulletin as their newspaper, as well as 
their parents’. 


Thousands of them send in stories, 
pictures and verses every year. And 
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as the years go by, these boys and girls 
grow up with the knowledge of The 
Bulletin’s humanness and accuracy. 


They grow into the ranks of enthu- 
siastic Bulletin readers — confident 
that whatever happens they are most 
likely to find it reported quickly and 
correctly in Philadelphia’s favorite 
newspaper. 

These sons and daughters don’t 
show up in The Bulletin circulation 
figure (currently over 600,000). But 


e Here is a young Philadelphia school- 
boy — getting a practical lesson in 
“Freedom of the Press.” 


¢ He is putting words end to end, as 
they bubble up in his mind. He knows 
that when he has finished what he is 
writing, he will send it to the largest 
newspaper in his city. There it will be 
judged by whether it is interesting — 
not merely whether it helps the State. 
If it is interesting, he knows it will be 
published — over his own name. 


e That happens every day in Philadel- 
phia. It is the Heigh-De-Ho Department 
of The Evening Bulletin. 


they have a lot to say about family 
purchases. They are just as aware as 
their parents of the things that look 
good to them in the advertisements. 
And there is always a much better 
chance of learning about such things 
in The Evening Bulletin. During last 
year, this one newspaper carried almost 
twice as much national display adver- 
tising (excluding classifications not 
acceptable to The Bulletin) as any 
other daily newspaper in Philadelphia. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 























SCIENCE 


Guinea-Pig Priorities 





Cavia cobaya, oryctolagus cuniculus, and 
Mus musculus are getting scarce, United 
States Surgeon General Thomas C. Parran 
reported last week. What with worrying 
about gasoline, tires, and that extra lump 
of sugar, the average citizen wasn’t much 
disturbed by this announcement, but the 
nation’s laboratories were. For those three 
animals are, in layman’s language, the 
guinea pig, rabbit, and white mouse that 
make much medicine and scientific research 
possible. . 

Labs use tens of thousands of the 
beasties annually. Through years of study 
they have worked out standards for the 
animals’ reaction. Thus scientists use 
guinea pigs or cavies to determine potency 
of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin; the blood 
is the medium for tuberculosis and Wasser- 
mann tests. Among the 100-odd chores of 
rabbits are similar tests for scarlet fever, 
staphylococcus, and respiratory diseases, 
and the manufacture of blood-typing serum. 
White mice help in the propagation of 
rabies virus and in experiments with sul- 
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fanilamide. And should the supply of any 
of the three dry up completely, researchers 
would have to start from scratch with 
whatever animals become available even- 
tually, tediously building a whole new set 
of experimental standards. 

In reports from coast to coast, NEws- 
WEEK learned why the animals have grown 
scarce enough to go on a priority list. The 
National Institute of Health in Washing- 
ton said the use of guinea pigs in labora- 
tory work has tripled since the war began. 
Seven states laid the shortage to increased 
Federal purchases for expanding research. 
The tremendous number of men Wasser- 
mann-tested for syphilis has drained sup- 
plies of guinea-pig blood. 

Speeding up production of the lab ani- 
mals will be no overnight job. For one 
thing, none is as prolific as is popularly 
supposed. Guinea pigs average three to 
four offspring per litter and four litters a 
year. Rabbits and mice have six to a litter 
and only two or three litters a year. 

Besides, the beasties aren’t easily mass- 
bred. A few can be kept in boxes in the 
house and fed grass and scraps. But large 
numbers involve special feed and air-con- 
ditioned quarters, for guinea pigs are sus- 


ceptible to pneumonia and streptococcus, 
rabbits fall prey to coccidia (parasitic 
fungi) and snuffles (a respiratory infec- 
tion) , and white mice contract mouse ty- 
phoid. And laboratories will accept none 
but perfectly healthy specimens. 

Some labs have already begun steering 
around the shortage. Thus, the National 
Health Institute in Washington uses the 
exceedingly prolific hamster as a substitute 
for guinea pigs (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 16). 
The Philadelphia and Georgia health de- 
partments have taken to raising their own 
cavies instead of buying them from pro- 
fessional breeders. The American Rabbit 
and Cavy Breeders Association is plumping 
for home breeding. It will soon publish a 
“Victory Bulletin” with the theme: “Breed 
Rabbits for Victory.” 





Cures From a Beer Bug 


Fighting germs with germs is an old ar- 
ticle to the world’s biologists, from whose 
laboratories have emerged the antitoxins 
against diphtheria and scarlet fever. A dar- 
ing new approach to germicidal warfare in 
the human body has for its weapon a harm- 
less bug which thrives in stale beer; for its 





Repair Station for Geese in Transit 





Vernal Nave doctors a broken wing, sterilizes the wound, and tapes flappers against body to prevent movement 


All geese are banded for reference 


The geese are driving north this month 
to answer. the annual call of love. Hun- 
dreds will be injured in transit, from fly- 
ing into stationary objects and falling 
afoul of out-of-season pot shots. A goose 
with a gimp still has a chance, however, 
if he lands in the Horseshoe Lake Game 
Refuge near Cairo, Ill. The preserve’s 
superintendent, Vernal Nave, performs 
operations on more than 100 of the fowl 
every season. Of the 427 he has treated 
since 1939, 305 recovered, 65 remained 
crippled, and only 57 gave up the goose 
ghost. Healthy birds mend in four to six 
weeks, and usually prove that they have 
recovered by flying over the “hospital’s” 
6-foot fence. 





Globe photos 


A broken-leg case tries its new splints 
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Carelessness—in conversation 
or in action — slows up war 
work here... 


and delays shipment 
of vital supplies here. 


Its time to clamp down 
on loose talk ! 


This Actual Case shows how 
Rumors delay Vital Work 


From a dozen widely separated sources, we heard 
rumors about a certain plant (insured in the Hart- 
ford) which is doing vital war work. The story 
was: many workers were being killed—the number 
of injuries was frightful. 


The facts were: not one worker had been killed. 
There had been some injuries—but no more than 
usual in this type of work. But baseless rumors— 
spreading like wildfire—were making it hard to hire 
needed men, were lowering morale, were slowing 
up production. 


A saboteur, or just a careless remark, can start 
such a rumor—but it takes a lot of careless talkers 
to spread it! Careless conversation is as dangerous 
as carelessness on the job, at home or in driving 
our cars. Every accident, every fire causes loss of 
A time, materials or manpower we can’t afford to lose! 


" 
F anon -- Join the Crusade against Carelessness. Be care- 
K ful in everything you say and do. Impress on others 
the vital need for care. That’s one way you can 


Mite help speed Production for Victory. 





Keep ’em Flying! 


Get expert advice. A Hartford Agent, or to protect you or your business against 
your insurance broker, can obtain advice __ serious financial loss. Ask Western Union 
to help you preventaccidentsand fires. He or Canadian National Telegraphs for the 
can also build a soundinsurance program name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 
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potential victims, some of the banes of 
man’s life—the common cold, hay fever, 
and tooth decay (caries) . 

Named “Bac. Alkaligenes, Petruschky” 
for the Russian biologist who discovered 
the bacillus in 1915, the revolutionary fea- 
ture of the Petruschky is its quality of 
alkalizing tissue as opposed to the acidifi- 
cation produced by other disease germs. 
When superimposed on acid-producing bac- 
teria in the nose and mouth it outgrows 
them numerically and drowns them finally 
in powerful alkali. 

Thirteen years ago, two Denver doctors, 
O. S. Fowler and Paul C. Carson, began 
their research on the microbe. In a joint 
report delivered at Las Cruces, N. M., last 
week before the Southwestern Division of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, they revealed that 1,000 
patients have so far been treated. 

The technique of their tests would have 
impressed an Ehrlich or Koch. First, the 
surgeons determined whether the germ was 
pathogenic (disease breeding). A pure cul- 
ture was obtained and injected into guinea 
pigs and rabbits. No bad symptoms showed 
up. Next, 4,000,000,000 living organisms 
were introduced into the blood streams of 
rabbits. A slight shock developed but no 
illness. 

Since animal reaction sometimes differs 
from that of human beings, the doctors 
themselves then turned guinea pigs. Before 
they asked for volunteers from their staff, 
they implanted the bacillus alkaligenes in 
their own eyes, mouths, and body joints to 
make sure there was no harmful effect. 
Cultures were then placed in mouths and 
nostrils of patients suffering from acute 
colds, arthritic pains, and chronic asthma 
—all with remarkable success. In a final 
test of its miraculous alkalinity, Dr. 
Fowler poured millions of the microbes 
into his own left knee, a normal joint. 
The fluid, later drained off, showed no 
pus cells. 

More experiments were tried on willing 
volunteers. Since acid in the mouth is held 
generally responsible for tooth decay, the 
volunteers’ mouths were washed with solu- 
tions of the culture. The mouths became 
alkaline. Capable of living more than two 
years in toothpaste, the microbes could 
thus fend off caries if a person merely 
brushed his teeth daily. The doctors also 
cleared up cases of sinusitis by injecting 
the bacterium into the emptied sinuses; 
one patient who had undergone seventeen 
sinus operations without getting relief said 
he had the first good sleep in years after a 
few treatments. 

So Drs. Fowler and Carson evolved a 
new principle of “anti-symbiosis”—crea- 
tion of alkaline areas in which acid bac- 
teria can’t survive. They believe it may be 
applied to countless other illnesses. Prob- 
ably their most wistful ambition—still un- 
tested—is to use it against the dreaded 
poliomyelitis, especially as a preventive 
in epidemics. 


SPORTS 


Sic Transit Gloria 

Perhaps the biggest break swimming 
fans have had in years is the fact that 
Gloria Callen swims backstroke, so they 
can see her face. The gal is that beautiful. 
And since beauty is a marketable com- 
modity nowadays, no one was surprised 
last week end when it was reported that the 
18-year-old Nyack, N. Y., high-school sen- 





Pulchritudinous Paddlers: Marilyn Sahner, Gloria Callen, Helene Rains 


ior would turn pro. Movies, radio, and 
modeling were mentioned. 

Nobody was surprised, either, at Gloria’s 
amateur farewell. Popping into the London 
Terrace pool in New York the night of 
May 2, she peeled nearly 19 seconds from 
the 400-yard American backstroke record 
of 5:29.6 set by Erna Kompa in 1935. The 
following afternoon, she lopped a fifth of a 
second off the 0:31.8 50-yard dorsal stand- 
ard. Other outstanding performances in 
the AAU meet: 16-year-old Marilyn 
Sahner’s victory in the 100-yard free-style; 
Helene Rains’ 414-second trimming of the 
300-yard individual medley mark of 
4:03.2. 





Shut Out Goes All Out 


Before Equipoise went to horse heaven 
in 1938, he pounded out a reputation as 
perhaps the greatest American thorough- 
bred that. ever lived. Campaigning from 
1930 to 1935, he won 29 of 50 starts, 
placed ten times, and showed in four 
races, winning a total of $338,610. When he 


died he left an unborn legacy behind him. 
That was a colt out of Goose Egg, appro- 


- priately named Shut. Out. 


At Louisville last week, Shut Out was 
largely ignored in pre-Derby figuring. He 
had won the Blue Grass Stakes at Keene- 
land nine days before the big event when 
his Greentree stablemate, Devil Diver, was 
scratched because of a minor injury 
(Newsweek, May 4). True, paired as the 
Greentree entry of Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
the two were made Derby favorites by the 








70,000 at Churchill Downs May 2, but the 
bettors had their eyes on Devil Diver in- 
stead of his running mate, Shut Out. 

They were looking the wrong way, for 
when the chips were down Equipoise’s son 
was a dose of Equipoison to his fourteen 
competitors. Breaking from post 3, he got 
the jump at the start, then dropped back 
to third for most of the mile and a quarter 
route while the speed horse, With Regards. 
set the pace. Coming into the stretch 
Jockey Wayne Wright asked Shut Out for 
steam and got it. He passed With Regards 
and Valdina Orphan, shooting toward the 
finish ahead of Alsab, who had come up 
fast on the outside. It was Shut Out by 
two and one quarter lengths over Alsab. 
and Alsab over Valdina Orphan by a dirty 
snoot in a photo finish. Thus Shut Out 
presented Mrs. Whitney with $64,225, 
the largest Derby purse in history, and 
gave Greentree entry backers $5.80 for a 
deuce. 

But die-hard Alsab-fans still refused to 
believe that Shut Out is a great horse. 
“Wait till the Preakness at Pimlico this 





LOOK 51% 


GAIN and LOSS t7- ADVERTISING LINAGE 
MAGAZINES a FIRST QUARTER, 1942 vs. FIRST QUARTER, 1941 


L.H. J. 35% 
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THE PUBLISHER'S INFORMATION BUREAU, 


recognized impartial recorder of factual 

trends in advertising, has published these 

figures which reflect the shifting flow of McCALL’S 23% 
consumer-advertising space as we moved 

from an economy of peace to an all-out 

war effort. 
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FAN 
STANDARD 
CONVEYORS 





Standard power or gravity 
Conveyors assure smooth, un- 
interrupted service 24 hours 
daily . . . keep materials and 
parts flowing . . . fast and 


sure... help maintain the swift 
tempo of wartime production. 
Get this 76 Page 
A Standard Conveyor Book 
“Conveyors by Standard,” is 


\ a “mine of information” on 
\\ conveying methods with power 
As and gravity conveyors .. . 
mY, contains 76 pages of data... 
2 representative installations in 
all industries . . . a useful re- 
ference book. Write for your 
copy of Catalog NW-5 — 
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Saturday,” they said, and jingled what 
money remained in their jeans with an 
ominous, confident clink. Others fancied 
Sun Again, a Derby scratch, or Colchis, 
who was not nominated. One crystal-ball 
gazer declared that: “It’s between the 
Devil Diver and the deep Bleu d’Or.” 





Grimek Grimaces 


Contrary to what one might think, a 
bent press is not something that happens 
to careless printers. It is a form of weight 
lifting in which a bar bell—an implement 
that looks like the axle of a freight car 
with the wheels on—is grasped with one 
hand and raised over the head until either 
(a) the lifter’s elbow is straight or (b) he 
loses his grip and drops it on his noggin or 
somebody’s toes. 

One of the great sorrows in the life of 
Siegmund Klein, a New York gym propri- 
etor and a strong man in his own might, is 
that no American ever has been able to 
bent-press a 300-pound weight. A mere 
277 is the record for this country; the world 
mark of 370 pounds was set by Arthur 
Saxon in Germany in 1905. Mr. Klein has 
a standing offer of $100 for anyone who can 
bent-press 300 pounds, and each year he 
sponsors a competition for strong men. 
That was why numerous muscle-bound 
bounders were bound for New York last 
week. 

A vociferous crowd packed the auditori- 
um on 48th Street the night of May 2 to 
see the behemoths attempt the feat. But 
the real connoisseurs of grunt and groan 
knew that only one of them had a chance: 
Johnny Grimek of York, Pa., a bulging 
203-pound pillar of the Fourth Estate (one 
of the editors of “Strength and Health,” a 
muscle mag). 

When the Great Man entered the hall 
disguised in an artistically draped double- 
breasted blue suit, he disappeared under a 
wave of autograph hounds and admirers. 
Bones were heard to crunch as he wrung 
the hands of friends and well-wishers. Then 
he modestly took cover while eighteen 
other contestants wheezed, strained, and 
got nowhere above 235 pounds. 

Then Grimek took the stage to the ac- 
companiment of prolonged cheers. An odd 
twittering sigh from the predominantly 
male throng greeted the removal of his 
yellow bathrobe and the unveiling of his 
terrific torso. Silence ensued as he swung 
the 235-pound bar bell to his shoulder, 
gripped it, and tried to lift. Once, twice 
he heaved, Nothing happened. Then he 
dropped the weight with a Grimekian gri- 
mace. “Put on 270 pounds,” he rumbled. 

Once again the bar bell swung to his 
shoulder, and again he heaved. The weight 
swung around and nearly brained one of 
the “catchers” who try to ,revent acci- 
dents. But again nothing happened. 

Finally Grimek stood from under and 
the weight came down with a crash despite 


ef 


all the catchers could do. “This is too 
heavy,” he declared. “I think you people 
have seen enough weight lifting tonight 
anyway.” Then he explained that a shoul- 
der injury was bothering him. “Just pose,” 
cooed his audience. Whereupon the house 
lights were doused and Grimek, standing 
under a spotlight, struck some artistic 
poses as flashlights went off down front 
and a pianist played “Ill See You 
Again.” 

That, plus an exhibition in which a 61. 
year-old strong man with a long black 
beard bit links out of a chain and tossed 
them into the crowd for souvenirs, ended 
Siegmund Klein’s Great National Bent 
Press Competition for another year—with 
the 300-pound goal farther away than ever 
and that $100 bill clutched tightly in the 
loving grasp of Mr. Klein. 








Rowe on the Gowanus 


A young traveler from Arkansas hit the 
Detroit Tigers’ training camp in 19338 and 
set the American League on fire. This was 
Lynwood Rowe, tagged the Schoolboy. He 
tied the circuit record in 1934 by winning 
sixteen games in a row, and kept a-blazing 





Acme 


Schoolboy Rowe changed his address 


till a sore arm sent him back to the minors 
in 1938. 

Back again with the Tigers in 1939, 
Rowe did all right up to 1941, when his 
arm began bothering him again. Last week, 
for a reported $15,000, the Dodgers added 
the postgraduate Schoolboy to their collec- 
tion of rare antique pitchers. Now having 
his fangs drawn one a week (bad teeth are 
thought responsible for the sore arm) , the 
30-year-old hurler will try a comeback 
in that Baghdad-on-the-Gowanus where 
youth and hope spring eternal: Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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Young Chicago With a Brush 


Blackstone Hall, largest exhibition room 
of the Chicago Art Institute, is filled with 
several huge plaster replicas of famous 
cathedral doors and facades of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
Last week, for several afternoons at least, 
it also held huge numbers of boys and girls. 
They were hammering, pasting, measuring, 
and hanging pictures for an art show which 
opened May 2. 

The exhibit is called “Young Chicago 
Art.” On view until May 19, it consists of 
work these youngsters have done as mem- 
bers of the James Nelson Raymond* 
Scholarship Classes at the Institute. 

It was last March that the students de- 
cided to put on what they insist is the first 
exhibition ever run by public-school art 
students in a major museum. Given free 
rein by the instructors, they set to work 
writing publicity, designing circulars and 
posters. They did their own mimeograph- 
ing and mailing. And most important, they 
selected the jury who in turn picked the 
pictures from among hundreds submitted. 
There are 209 of them, mostly water colors 
and drawings depicting a youngster’s daily 
life—home and farm, school and holidays. 

All walks of life are represented in the 
Raymond scholarship classes, which are 
held one hour a week 26 weeks a year— 
part lecture and part demonstration. About 
250 of the students are children of Art 
Institute members but all the 1,250 others 
are chosen for their ability by public-school 
teachers: two from each grade school and 
three for every art teacher in the high 
schools. In their show’s publicity they 
boast proudly that “we are sons and 
daughters of tailors, salesmen, engineers, 
doctors, bakers, postmen, furriers, lawyers, 
waiters, firemen, bartenders.” 














Whitney Legacy 


A familiar sight to Fifth Avenue bus 
riders in New York is the magnificent 
mansion of a trolley-car magnate. William 
C. Whitney built the five-story brown- 
stone structure in 1900 on the corner of 
68th street (opposite the equally famous 
gardens of another traction magnate, and 
art collector—Thomas Fortune Ryan) and 
furnished it with the elaborate French and 
Italian Renaissance works of art so popular 
among the financial titans of that gilded 
era. 

But it has lain vacant since the death of 








*Mrs. James Nelson Raymond endowed the 
classes sixteen years ago in memory of her 
husband, one of the steel kings of the Great 
Lakes region. She leads a secluded life. Her 
address and telephone number are secret. Even 
the officials of the institute may contact her 
only through her bank. And the students have 
never seen her. : 








Fred Allen says: 


_.. the hero uses 
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TEXACO DEALERS 


There are more than 45,000 
of us in all 48 States 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 
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Elliott 
Plastikote > 
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Cards are 
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quickly 
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Send for our catalog with complete 
information and address of our 
nearest branch office. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Washington National Airport as viewed through the eyes . 


his son, Harry Payne Whitney, in 1930. 
And last April 10, just eight days before 
her own death, Harry Payne’s widow, the 
former Gertrude Vanderbilt, pronounced 
the mansion’s doom: the contents would 
be sold at auction, the house itself de- 
molished. 

Last week the auction took place but 
first the public was allowed to see how 
the very wealthy once lived. April 27 and 
28 some 9,000 sightseers trooped through 
the house at 50 cents a head (proceeds 
went to the Community Service Society 
of New York). In the next two days 1,400 
connoisseurs gathered for the sale. Con- 
ducted by the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
which has knocked down many another 
millionaire’s collection, bidding was brisk. 
When the smoke cleared it turned out 
that many of the most valuable pieces 
had been bought anonymously for mu- 
seums. 

The highest priced art item went to 
the Worcester (Mass.) Museum: $42,000 
worth of Brussels tapestries that had 


graced the coronation of King Edward VII 
in 1901. Four Royal Beauvais tapestries 
at $40,000 will belong to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, the Cleveland Museum, and 
the Art Institute of Chicago acquired an 
assortment of other expensive tapestries. 

But museums weren’t the only bene- 
ficiaries. Four crystal chandeliers, once in 
a French castle, will henceforth hang in 
the little Catholic Church of St. Anthony at 
suburban Oceanside, L. I. And not all the 
sales were art. A pair of brass beds (circa 
1910), complete with box springs and 
mattresses, brought $67.50. 
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Power of America 


Hugh Ferriss is this country’s No. 1 
artist of architecture. A year ago the 
Architectural League of New York awarded 
him an Arnold Brunner Fellowship of 
$2,000 to travel the United States and 
portray the contemporary architecture 
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Again, the primeval forest has given 
Americans a new natural resource~ | 
a native pipe of astonishing lightness! | 


In the heart of the Great Smoky 


...0f Hugh Ferriss, architect 


which seemed “outstandingly characteristic 
of this country at this time.” Ferriss there- 


| ce 9 
upon set out with wife and daughter Jean Breeszewood.” — The 


Breezewood 
Mountains, 


in a 1941 Chevrolet and within six months | 


covered 18,000 miles in 40 states. 

And what did he see? “That this war is 
being waged in buildings . . . that we could 
have no aircraft without the aircraft plants; 
that factories could not operate without 
the power plants . . . that materials and 
orders could not be forwarded without the 
structures of the transportation and com- 
munication systems.” And these are what 
he drew: a Curtiss-Wright plant, the Ohio 
Steel Foundry, the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bridge, the National Airport at Washing- 
ton, Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, 
Norris Dam, and Shasta Dam. 


in North Carolina, 
America has again demonstrated its 
incredible richness. An unexplored, 
untapped virgin forest has been dis- 
covered of pipe burls lighter in 
weight than any heretofore known, 





pipe, complete with mouthpiece, | 


weighs on the average, less than 
an ounce and a quarter. Hold a 
Breezewood in your hand — then 
see what smoking pleasure America 
has for you, in Breezewood! 








Wie, 





1 Ferriss saw them as “simple, useful, and 
beautiful buildings,” and that is what they 
ied are in his powerful drawings. Twenty-four 
' of them went on view this week until May 
+ 29 at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art in Manhattan under the apt title: 
“The Power of America in Building.” 


No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed too high! Actually 
the astotinding new Breezewood pipe weighs, on an average, less than an 
ounce and a quarter! 
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Metropolitan Moments ......... by Jaro Fabry 





“Glad I’m the ancestor of a man who serves 
Manhattans made with Calvert Reserve” 


It’s easy to picture Calvert Reserve as the founder of fine Manhattans. For this 

extra-luxury whiskey has the rare ability to blend with—rather than overpower— 

the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its wonderful “soft” flavor is distin- 

wee too. For a long line of masterly Manhattans, start using Calvert Reserve 
. ‘the choicest you can drink or serve’’, 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 











Guns, guns, guns! Steady production 
means “all out” energy—all we’ve got! 
That’s why millicns enjoy Pepsi-Cola 
daily. It provides quick food energy 
and helps them do a better job faster. 
Full energy ahead, America—let’s go! 
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THE DRINK WITH QUICK FOOD ENERGY 
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The Inquiring 
Fotographer 


By JIMMY JEMAIL. 





The News will pay $5 for every 
timely, interesting question sub. 
mitted and used in this column. 


The stocky little 
man with the thin 
mustache accosted a 
woman seated on a 
New York park 
bench. “Do you pre- 
fer single or double 
beds?” he asked, tipping his hat politely. 

The woman neither slapped his face nor 
called a policeman. Instead, she posed for 
her picture and went on record as prefer- 
ring the twin variety, 
which her husband 
had promised to buy 
on their twentieth 
wedding anniversary. 

The nonchalant in- 
terrogator tipped his 
hat and walked on. 
In the space of an 
hour, he succeeded in 
cajoling answers from 
five others—three 
more housewives, an 
elderly apartment-house doorman, and a 
young sailor from Houston, Texas, who 
voted for double beds, remarking: “That's 
not hard to figure out.” 

Thus last week, Jimmy Jemail, The In- 
quiring Fotographer, 
rounded out 21 years 
as a sidewalk inter- 
viewer for The New 
York Daily News. In 
that span, he has 
stopped, questioned, 
and _ photographed 
more than 155,000 
persons in the met- 
ropolitan area for his 
daily editorial-page 
column of six thumb- 
nail pictures and two- 
sentence answers. 

“Good questions are hard to find,” he 
philosophizes. Jimmy insists on the ele- 
ments of truth, humor, and human interest, 
but says “when you get one it shines out 

: like a diamond.” One 
such “gem” turned 
up in the column 
last week: “What’s 
the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer?” (A 
Bronx ‘pharmacist, 
who confessed to “a 
masterful _ personali- 
ty,” brashly claimed 
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he was the answer.) Jimmy gets few gems 
in his weekly 1,000-letter fan mail, which 
js swelled by a $5 prize offer. Most of the 
entries are of a serious or political nature, 
a type he uses seldom. 

The 48-year-old Jemail finds that nowa- 
days he can ask impertinent questions 
without reprisal. But his suave approach 
hasn’t always stood up under the test. 
Once, in Jersey City, N. J., he asked 30 
middle-aged women: “Do you remember 
your first kiss and did you enjoy it?” The 
30th sized Jimmy up as a loon, ran down 
the street, and buttonholed a cop. Soon 
he was resting in a psychopathic ward. 
His prankish city editor refused to identify 
him and Jemail cooled his heels there 
overnight. 

Another time, Jemail stopped a girl in 
Times Square. Before he could more than 
pop the day’s question, her escort tagged 
him behind the ear. Getting up off the 
pavement, Jimmy opened up with a two- 
fisted fusillade. It took a riot squad to 
break that one up. 

With the 23-year-old Daily News’ cir- 
culation the nation’s largest—topping 
2,000,000 daily and 4,000,000 Sundays— 
Jemail doesn’t have the trouble he had 
when he was new on the job. However, 
even with his experience, he has learned it’s 
impossible to guess the answers: they 
often surprise him. He once asked a jani- 
tor: “How do you know you are sane?” 
and the man whipped a hospital certificate 
out of his hip pocket which proved the 
point. Endeavoring to find out the 
thoughts of sandwich men, he stopped one 
who declared: “Young man... at my age 
of 72, I cannot help but reflect on the 
glory that is God’s and on my own spir- 
itual future.” He asked Newcomb Carl- 
ton, now board chairman of Western 
Union, if he considered himself success- 
ful. “No!” barked the executive from his 
office doorway, “I won’t be until I reach 
heaven.” 

Born in Beirut, Syria, Jimmy arrived in 
the United States with his parents at the 
age of 5 and settled in Newport, R. I. 
In his high-school days, he ran a 10-mile 
paper route, reported school and sport ac- 
tivities for the local journal at 6 cents an 
inch, and ‘supervised a playground. Ap- 
pointed to Annapolis in 1913, he stuck 
for two years, then left for Brown where 
he received All-American mention as a 
160-pound halfback. The last war inter- 
tupted Jemail’s college education; he 
joined the navy as an ensign and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. 

Down on his luck, Jimmy was hired by 
The Daily News as a copy boy and Sun- 
day janitor, but it lasted a single day. 
City Editor Phil Payne recognized him 
as an ex-football star and give him a 
whack at the most loathsome job in the 
tity room—The Inquiring Fotographer 


| column. But Jimmy started out loyally on 


May 1, 1921, a job was a job. Now it’s a 
Position, with the column’s popularity 











esc says ‘‘keep ’em flying.” But to keep ’em flying 

we must keep ’em rolling—on the rails. Materials, thou- 
sands of carloads, for planes, tanks and guns must be rushed 
to production and assembly plants. Completed armament 
also must be transported. 


Union Pacific is powered to do the job. Twenty “Big 
Boys,”’ largest steam locomotives ever built, have recently 
been added to the large fleet of other super-powered rail 
giants placed in service during the past five years. 


Millions of dollars also have been invested in freight cars, 
new rails and property improvements. For defense as well 
as industry’s normal needs, Union Pacific—the Strategic 
Middle Route connecting East with West—supplies the 
demand for dependable transportation. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Staalegue Middle Koule 
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A toast to the pleasure friends find 
company ... and in their sharing o 






*A huge beam or log used in 
the Scottish game of strength 
called ‘‘Tossing the Caber.” 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 





SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








THErE's a solidity about the St. 
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PICK-ME-UP ? 





When the morning after 
the night before finds you 
dull and sluggish, take 1 to 
4tablespoonfulsof Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 
It tends to ease distress 
and straighten upset 
stomachs. At all druggists. 


















LEARN SPANISH 8YPLAYING CARDS 











Fascinating new method teaches in 
2/3 usual time while you amuse 
yourself or entertain friends. Pre- 
pares for important post-war op- 
portunities with expanding South 
American trade. Cloth-Bound Text 
Book, 4 decks of cards..52 Postpaid. 
Money back if you fail to 


FRENCH COURSE ..ALSO $2 





OR UP TO ail 


4 PLAYERS ws 








Regis. % Not alone the physical 
sturdiness of its great stone facade, 
its massive walls and its marble- 
lined halls; but the more important 
solidity of time, tradition and char- 
acter. ¥¢ These are the solid things 
that give us confidence now, and for 
the future. Today the St. Regis 
gives you, as always, service that 
has distinguished it in the minds 
of thousands of people ...and offers 





BUY 


U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 
and STAMPS 








you, almostatits doorstep, New York 
as thrilling and entertaining as ever. 


mSt Regis 


Booklet on Request 


Fifth Avenue at 
55th St., NewYork 














Aegpiieg macs coil UNCLE SH 
Youcan'tgo “all-out” when you' mY 


in”’..the air-conditioned, noise-proofed G oe 
fooms and inner-spring mattresses at 


Hotel Mayfair re-new your energy! 


ron iayfaie = 20 


Over 50% \f all rooms $3.75 or less single 
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proved by its first-place ranking among 
all features in an extensive 1941 poll of 
Daily News readers. 

Jimmy’s news stint brings in about 
half of his $14,000 yearly income. The 
rest comes from occasional lectures, radio 
engagements, and three renovated apart- 
ments he owns in Greenwich Village. He 
and his wife live in one of them during the 
winter months and spend the rest of the 
year at their home at Point Lookout, 
Long Island. And (for the benefit of those 
Jimmy questioned last week) the Jemails 
use double beds winter and summer. 





Guild Wins, Guild Loses 


Venerable, conservative newspapers like 
The New York Times and The Kansas 
City Star have been the toughest bastions 
for the American Newspaper Guild to 
storm in its fight to organize the publishing 
field. Last week the Guild was victorious 
at The Times but was repulsed on The 
Star. 

For two years the Guild had been work- 
ing toward a contract with The Times. 
Months ago the two sides had ironed out 
every issue except the closed shop. Pub- 
lisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger won in the 
end, and the agreement signed last week 
provides that “membership in the Guild 
shall not be a prerequisite to employment 
in the news and editorial departments of 
The Times or the continuation of employ- 
ment therein.” 

The Guild, with its most active support 
centered in the editorial copy boys, clerks, 
and library assistants, won pay raises 
amounting to $68,000 in the first year for 
the 550 employes covered by the contract. 
But Nat Einhorn, executive secretary of 
the New York unit, declared that The 
Times had paradoxically refused to agree 
to arbitrate wage disputes with its staff, 
although the paper’s editorials had _rec- 
ommended the practice in other labor cases. 

In The Kansas City Star case, the issues 
were more confused and the outcome was 
uncertain to the end. One factor not usual 
on most newspapers had an important 
bearing on the result. 

‘Under the will of The Star’s founder, 
William Rockhill Nelson, the paper was 
sold to a group of employes in 1926 and a 
majority of the staff hold stock in it today. 
(Of the 184 Star employe-stockholders, 84 
are editorial workers.) In addition, the 
management has been paternal as some 
newspaper front offices are, stepping in 
with financial- help in times of sickness, 
death, or other family misfortunes. 

The Guild countered that The Star, con- 
sidering it was one of the nation’s most 
profitable papers, paid off more in glory 
than salaries. 

The specific test was an NLRB election 
to decide whether the Guild might speak 
for all editorial employes. Last week stock- 
holding and paternalism won by 115 to 68. 
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Professor of Jazz 


New Yorkers who hanker for the old- 
time jazz—and there are plenty of them— 
regularly whet their appetites on an odd- 
ity among radio programs called the Jazz 
University. It features a half-dozen re- 
cordings—often scratchy collectors’ items 
—of Bottom Blues, Boogie-Woogie, early 
Basin Street, Dixieland, and other vintage 
tunes, plus some modern swing, inter- 
spersed with light, informative patter. Its 
“professor” is 31-year-old Ralph Berton, 
asmiling and stocky Broadwayite and for- 
mer pugilist, painter, radio writer, and 
Hollywood scenarist. 

Berton grew up on jazz. His father was 
an itinerant Chicago violinist. His brother, 
Vic Berton, is One of the great all-time 
jazz drummers. As a youngster Ralph him- 
self toyed with the drums in King Oli- 
ver’s Creole Jazz Band and in other early 
crews. The hit stayed in his blood. Two 
years ago, broke and jobless in his hall 
bedroom off Broadway, he suddenly waxed 
sentimental as the radio blared away— 
“monotonously,” he says—with modern 
swing tunes. Figuring that others must 
like the old stuff, too, he wondered why 
a program of old and new jazz with ap- 
propriate comment wouldn’t go. WNYC, 
his first stop, liked the idea, and Berton 
was auditioned with a few records begged 
from a Broadway shop. Production offi- 
cals promptly threw a swing show off the 
ar and gave him the spot. 

At the staid municipal station, whose 
musical audiences hitherto had been strict- 
ly Carnegie Hall, Berton converted lis- 
teners by the thousands. His fan mail 
pyramided to 8,000 letters, outstripping 
all other regular shows. Berton was invit- 
ed to lecture at the “long-haired” Metro- 
politan Music School. Collectors asked 
him to play cherished recordings. Modern 
Age Books gave him an order for a “jazz- 
apedia”’—a_ collector’s guide to ancient 
platters. He won publicity in ether blasts 
at Deems Taylor, Aaron Copland, and 
Sigmund Spaeth for their “attitude of un- 
witting snobbism” toward what he calls 
“righteous jazz.” And he launched a line of 
imitators in New York and other cities. 


Last month Berton moved over to 
WINS, Hearst-owned station in Manhat- 
tan, with a session at 8-8:30 p.m. seven 
days a week. By last week, WINS had to 
double up with another daily session at 
the same hour in the morning, for fans 
who worked at night and didn’t want to 
miss him. Apparently headed for a na- 
tional network spot, the professor has 
how amassed a library of 2,000 recordings, 
making him a collector himself. Starting 
for the studio he usually grabs a half 
dozen at random. He knows his subject so 
well that his comment between records is 
completely ad lib. 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER 


In Essential Industries 





HE production of steel for the nation’s vital 
war needs counts heavily on the services of Mechanical Rubber—ser- 
vices that facilitate, or make possible, many operations from the ore 
mine to the steel mill. Huge belts of rubber and fabric haul coke, ore 
and other materials . . . various types of rubber hose perform a corre- 
sponding number of different functions—throughout the Steel Industry 
are found these examples of the broad utilization of Mechanical Rubber. 

Actually, it is difficult to think of a single essential industry that 
does not depend on Mechanical Rubber equipment at one or more 
stages of its operations. This is the vast field in which Republic has 
been specializing for over forty years—Rubber Products for industrial 
requirements exclusively. Obviously, Republic’s capacity to meet these 
needs is of unprecedented importance today. REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Republic Distributors in all sections of the 
country are providing invaluable service to the industry en- 
gaged in the war production program—saving time and 
trouble on their increasingly more difficult maintenance 
problems. This is thesame maximum service efficiency which 
first justified their position as sole outlet for Republic 
Rubber Products. 
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PROMPT RELIEF! Help 
nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


® When muscular pain and stiffness 
follow overexertion, an accumulation 
of fatigue acids is probably causing the 
trouble. 

You can get relief—promptly. Splash sore 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. Its fast, stimu- 
lating action increases circulation. Fresh 
blood flowing through those muscles carries 
fatigue acids away. Then your swelling re- 
duces—the pain, stiffness ease. 

Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. $1.25 a 
bottle at all druggists. If 
sample is desired, ad- 
dress W. F. Young, Inc., 
220 F Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 


| ABSORBINE JR. 
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Cover Upstate New York 
Grom Syracuse 


Save travel costs by making 
your agg at Hotel 
Syracuse — fine rooms — 
good meals— relaxing enter- 
tainment. 

Rooms from $3.00 single. 


HHORL SYACISE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. J. F. GILDAY, Mgr. 
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Bernadette’s Visions 


On the morning of Feb. 11, 1858, the 
sleepy town of Lourdes in Southwestern 
France awoke to just another day. Fran- 
cois Soubirous, unemployed miller, left his 
miserable diggings in the abandoned prison 
to look for work. The local intelligentsia— 
Hyacinthe de Lafite, poet, Dr. Dozous, 
municipal physician, Vital Dutour, impe- 
rial prosecutor, and Mayor Lacadé—gath- 
ered in the Café Francois for an apéritif. At 
school, Sister Marie Thérése Vauzous scold- 
ed the 14-year-old and asthmatic Berna- 
dette Soubirous for her ignorance of the 
Holy Trinity. 

The day wore on. By God’s grace, the 
miller found a morning’s work—burning 
hospital refuse outside the town in the 
grotto of Massabielle on the River Gave. 
It was there that afternoon that the two 
Soubirous girls—Bernadette and Marie— 
and a friend, Jeanne Abadie, sought kin- 
dling. The ailing Bernadette was left be- 
hind as Marie and Jeanne waded a brook 
to gather wood on the other side. 

Alone, Bernadette saw a vision: a beau- 
tiful young lady garbed in white. On the 
bare feet were two golden roses. At first 
afraid, Bernadette then was engulfed by 
a comforting love. She prayed. 

As Bernadette revisited the grotto each 
day for more than two weeks, holding 
communion with her lady, the story spread 
through the town, then the nation, reach- 
ing even Napoleon III: the Virgin Mary 
had appeared to a schoolgirl at Lourdes. 

What happened thereafter is an oft-told 
story. Thousands of believers followed the 
girl; skeptics scoffed. Prosecutor Dutour 
threatened but was defeated by the child’s 
sincerity. Dr. Dozous found science inade- 
quate to explain the vision. 

As prophesied by the lady, so the Lourdes 
legend goes, a new spring of mountain wa- 
ter came forth in the groito. It wrought 
miracles. Madame Bouhouhorts bathed 
her dying 2-year-old son in the spring, 
and he was cured. A commission of inves- 
tigation, appointed by the Bishop of Tar- 
bres, spent four years examining evidence 
of miracles, and two inexplicable cases 
turned up. The eyesight of Marie Moreau, 
a 16-year-old Bordeaux schoolgirl, was re- 
stored at the spring. Jules Lacassagne was 
totally cured of Saint Vitus? dance. 

At 20, Bernadette entered the Convent 
of Saint Gildarde at Nevers. Before she 
died at 35, pilgrimages were made to 
Lourdes, and even the cynic Lafite had ac- 
knowledged the miracle. An exhumation 39 
years after her death revealed Bernadette’s 
body preserved. On Dec. 8, 1933, the poor 
peasant girl was enrolled in the calendar of 
saints at Rome by Pope Pius XI. 

Now “The Song of Bernadette,” a novel, 
emerges as Franz. Werfel’s tribute to 
Lourdes, where the Prague-born poet sought 
refuge from the Nazis in mid-1940. He 





; Newsweek 
Werfel pens a tribute to Lourdes 


studied the history of the modern miracle 
at the famous shrine, and vowed to tell 
Bernadette’s story when he _ reached 
America. 

Like “The Forty Days of Musa Dagh,” 
Werfel’s new novel is gigantic in scope, and 
expert in execution. Although Bernadette 
lacks the cumulative power of Musa Dagh, 
the author’s characters of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Lourdes are as vivid as his embattled 
Armenians. (THE Sona oF BERNADETTE. 
By Franz Werfel. 575 pages. Viking, New 
York. $3.) 





Lady of the Apes 


Brooklyn is the home of the oddest 
private collection of fauna in captivity— 
Gertrude Davies Lintz’s menagerie on 
Shore Road. There Mrs. Lintz first raised 
prize-winning Saint Bernards, then went 
on to hummingbirds, squirrels, pigeons, 
rabbits, giant horned owls, an _ 8-foot 
Asiatic land lizard, a leopard, and apes. 

“All my life I’ve been fascinated by 
dangerous, rare, or difficult animals,” ex- 
plains Mrs. Lintz in her book “Animals 
Are My Hobby.” So when a friend pre- 
sented her with a West African chin- 
panzee in the 1920s, Mrs. Lintz brought 
the chimp home-~for a few days. Maggie 
Klein stayed thirteen years, and the one- 
time Saint Bernard specialist turned to 
raising apes.- 

She taught them, as she would children, 
to walk upright, dress, drink from a cup, 
eat with-a spoon, and even thread 4 
needle. Lintz-educated animals appeared 
in vaudeville, at world’s fairs, and in the 
movies, stealing scenes from Johnny 
Weissmuller in the *-rzan pictures. 

The greatest attrac 1 of all proved to 
be Buddy, an eightee -month-old gorilla 
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fresh from Africa, which Mrs. Lintz ac- 
quired after it had been scarred on ship- 
board when a malcontent sailor threw 
acid in its face. The wife of a doctor, the 
ape lady nursed it for five years, but 
another dose of acid, administered by a 
discharged attendant, broke Buddy’s trust 
in human beings. One night, Buddy got 
loose during a storm and frightened its 
mistress with its 400 pounds of brute 
strength and rather unstable mental at- 
titude. She managed to lure Buddy back 
to the cage, but soon afterward sold the 
gorilla to John Ringling. Buddy became 
Gargantua the Great. 

Mrs. Lintz, whose zoo is a nightmare 
for the ordinary animal lover, tells a 
homey tale of her stepmotherhood to an 
odd household. As the only woman ever 
to rear three gorillas, she says she has 
more patience with their antics than with 
human monkey-shines. (ANrIMALS ARE My 
Hossy. By Gertrude Davies Lintz. 301 
pages. McBride, New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


War ano Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 1,370 
pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3. 
The novel of Napoleon’s defeat in Russia, 
ina good translation by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude, with every encouragement for the 
reader—prefatory ballyhoo from William 
Lyon Phelps, Mark Van Doren, and others, 
besides maps, an index of characters, and 
generous footnotes. In a foreword Clifton 
Fadiman compares Napoleon’s campaign 
with Hitler’s. Both invaded Russia on prac- 
tically identical routes. Both were turned 
back from Moscow not only by winter but 
by the people. 


BrotHuer, THE Laucu Is Bitter. By 
Lawrence Lipton, 309 pages. Harper, New 
York. $2.50. Max Levinsky, ex-bootlegger 
and bookie, finds his legitimate life crum- 
bling as anti-Semitism hits him below the 
belt. It can happen here, says the author, 
but his case is not convincing; nor is his 
portrait of Blanche Whitaker, Max’s psy- 
chopathic blonde. A first novel. 


A Snort History or CaNnapa FoR 
Americans. By Alfred LeRoy Burt. 277 
pages. Illustrations, index. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $3. A Cana- 
dian historian, who since 1930 has made 
his home in the States, introduces our 
French-English neighbor of the north. 


Go Down Mosss. By William Faulkner. 
383 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. Short stories, woven together like 
an episodic novel, dealing with the rami- 
fied McCaslin-Edmonds family of whites 
and Negroes near Jefferson, Miss. Because 
old Carothers McCaslin sent his blood into 
the black stream, succeeding generations 
of Negroes held their own with their white 
owners, and later landlords. Full of humor 
and intense folk-feeling, but marred by oc- 
casional shoddy writing. 











From soup to bullets 


The press of a thumb..."click!”... 
and another clip of cartridges is ready 
to make aggressors wish they hadn’t 
started! 


Today’s mass production of these 
bullets, shells and clips—and a wide 
variety of other war materials, even 
canned soup—is being facilitated by 
Wissco metal conveyor belts. 


More and more industries, under 
the terrific strain of day-and-night war 
polars are discovering that these 
ong-lasting metal belts not only stand 
up under the intense heat of anneal- 
ing and hardening furnaces—or under 
the punishment of chemical—or wet- 
processing, but they also cut costs. 


Wissco Conveyor Belts are but one 
of scores of products of the Wickwire 
Spencer blast furnaces and mills, now 
going all-out to help win the war. To 


know more about Wissco products, to 
learn how they may help in your war 
effort, write Department N-3, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





EACH Wissco Conveyor Belt is custom- 

engineered, and manufactured to meet the 

requirements of a given, specific job—high 

or low temperature, chemical, abrasive or 

other kind of oe If you have a 
i 


belt problem, discuss it with us. - 


The steel industry needs scrap. You can help 
Victory by salvaging and selling old metal. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants Located in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, ILLINOIS 
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Made clean—Kept 
clean . . . Industrial 
workers like the sanitation of these sturdy 
cups. They also appreciate the man-sized 
grip offered by the Sutherland patented 
handle. No fumbling, burned fingers or 
spilled coffee. The handle is made as an 
integral part of the cup. Saves time, saves 
washing, saves breakage. Available with 
handy dispenser. 





Write on your com- 
pany letterhead for 
a free package of 
handle cups. 


SUTHERLAND 


PAPER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











For an appetizing cocktail 


USE 
THIS DARK 
JAMAICA RUM 


When you make your Cocktails 
with Myers’s Rum you have the 
drink that is both handsome in 
colour and matchless in taste. 


For that wealth of flavour — 


The Keun Met be 
MYERS’S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica 
97 Proof 
Write for new free recipe booklet to 


R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Agents in the U.S, A. 
Dept. Nw5, 57 Laight St. 
New York 
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MOVIES 


My Gal Hayworth 


The formula that Twentieth 
Century-Fox applied with suc- 
cess to “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” and similar reincarna- 
tions of the gas-light era and 
its songs comes off with the ex- 
pected nostalgic effect in “My 
Gal Sal.” Despite a conven- 
tional and sometimes lagging 
story, this purported biog- 
raphy of Paul Dresser, the 
Indiana-born songwriter, has 
what it takes to please the 
crowds. 

Although the musician’s 
brother, Theodore Dreiser (as 
the family name is properly 
spelled), wrote the original 
story on which the screen play 
is based, he apparently de- 
signed it as nothing more pre- 
tentious than a colorful show- 
case for Dresser’s songs. As the 
young and _ slumberous-eyed 
Dresser (Victor Mature, no 
less) beats his way from the 
Wabash to the Great White 
Way and the arms of a spirited 
musical-comedy star (Rita 
Hayworth), six of his better- 
known melodies are revived. 
Of these, two easily justify the 
trouble: the title song and 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” By way of 
insurance, the studio has added four catchy 
new numbers by Leo Robbin and Ralph 
Rainger. All of the songs, staged with a 
feeling for the period, slip into the con- 
tinuity with a minimum grinding of the 
story gears. a. 

Mature’s glamorization of Paul Dresser 
will be a telling factor in the film’s popu- 
larity—particularly as Director Irving 
Cummings sees to it that in one sequence, 
at least, “the beautiful hunk of man” is 
discovered without a shirt. However, fully 
dressed or stripped to the waist, Mature 
comes off second best to Rita Hayworth, 
who betters nature and Technicolor with a 
titian hair-do, dances gracefully, and can 
put over a song with the best of them. Her 
singing voice, of course, happens to be 
that of radio’s Nan Wynn, but the dubbing 
is perfect, and the total Hayworth effect is 
just what the boys in the training camps 
ordered. 








SCREEN OPENINGS 


Fincers at THE Winpow (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): This far-fetched record of 
@ one-man crime wave in Chicago starts 
off with considerable promise and finishes 
as a merely adequate chiller. Co-featurea 
with Larame Day and Basil Rathbone, 





Rita Hayworth is everybody's Gal Sal 


Lew Ayres gives a deft, amusing perform- 
ance as an out-of-work actor who runs an 
ax-murderer to earth. Although it has de- 
cided to release this film, the studio is 
still uncertain about public reaction to 
Ayres’ stand as a conscientious objector. 
As a result, his latest Kildare chapter— 
“Born To Be Bad”—will be remade with 
Philip Dorn in the lead role as a Dutch 
physician. Whether or not Ayres ever 
makes another film, his Dr. Kildare 1s 
through. 


Twin Beps (United Artists): The third 


- filming of this 28-year-old stage hit would 


have been considerably funnier if either 
George Brent or Joan Bennett—the newly- 
weds of the piece—had any talent as 
farceurs. Even so, this ancient antic has 
its slapstick moments when it settles down 
to peekabooing in a boudoir. Mischa Auer, 
in long underwear, a closet, a cedar chest, 
and the wrong bed, gets most of the 
laughs. Una Merkel, Glenda Farrell, 
Ernest Truex, Margaret Hamiiton. 


Tue Great Man’s Lapy (Paramount): 
The only impressive feature of this picture 
is Barbara Stanwyck’s characterization of 


a centenarian. Aided by expert make-up 


and braces artfully adjusted to put cricks 
in her knees and back, the young actress 
carried 100 years with crotchety convic- 
tion. Joel McCrea, Brian Donlevy. 
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Short-Order Music 


As improvisers, eighteenth-century 
worthies like Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were the Benny Goodmans, Louis Arm- 
stfongs, and Fats Wallers of their day. 
Give them a theme, and they could—and 
did—play around with it for hours. Any 
chance strain or group of notes would do 
as a starter, and from then on preludes, 
fugues, and sonatas would come gushing 
forth in torrents. 

As music became grander and more for- 
mal, improvisation declined in serious mu- 
sical circles. Concert pianists who were 
still interested merely used their extempo- 
riaing talent as a parlor trick. Today, how- 
ever, two such artists—Alec Templeton 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27, 1941) and Grace 
Castagnetta—have had such success in- 
formally that they have been gradually 
bringing their improvising out into the 
open. 

Miss Castagnetta has been featuring her 
improvisations on goncert-tour programs 
for two seasons. A -tiny black-haired 5- 
footer, she assured concert managers that 
her strange innovation would be all right 
with the public. It was. With great gusto 
they called out themes ranging from “The 
Big Bad Wolf” to a Tchaikovsky piano 
concerto. She responded with assorted va- 
riations—all in the crystal classical tradi- 
tion but good fun for an audience that 
watched a mind and fingers working with 
lightning coordination. , 

Last week Miss Castagnetta defied tra- 
dition again and included a session of im- 
provising in her formal recital at Town 
Hall in New York, a cold holy of musical 
holies that normally tolerates only the 
most dignified goings-on. The short-order 
music proved the hit of the evening. Miss 
Castagnetta’s little form bounced up and 
down on her special chair as she whammed 
out variations on the Beethoven “Victory” 
theme, “Blues in the Night,” and “Oh Su- 
sanna.” The best of the group—to “Yankee 
Doodle”’—was developed in a twentieth- 
century manner highly reminiscent of 
Prokofieff. 

Miss Castagnetta has shown herself 
adept at other kinds of variations. She 
and Hendrik Willem Van Loon, the au- 
thor, have collaborated on six children’s 
books which combine text with musical 
scores, some of them original with Miss 
Castagnetta. 

And, about ten years ago, when she 
needed some money to get to Europe for 
more study, she even went into vaudeville 
and accompanied an acrobatic dancer 
named Bubbles. Despite the fact that they 
changed her name to Carla Romana and 
dressed her up in a red_ taffeta creation, 
the still got up at 6, however, and prac- 
tied her Brahms and Chopin on the tinny 
old stage upright. 











High School Grads 18 thru 26 
WIN YOUR NAVY WINGS 
BE A FLYING OFFICER 


HERE’S A CHALLENGE to every young 
American of courage and daring who is 
burning to fight for his country! A chal- 
lenge to every man who is itching to see 
action against the enemy—in the air— 
in America’s first line of attack! 


It’s your opportunity to be a Flying 
Officer of the Navy ... your chance to 
get into action as a pilot in the finest, 
fastest, most powerful warplanes in the 
world—the Navy planes that strike first, 
strike hardest wherever the foe is found. 


The Navy needs men to fly these 
planes. Needs them urgently—today. 
It wants men of officer calibre—phys- 
ically fit, mentally alert—men trained 
to act, to command, to be leaders. 


If you are a graduate of high school 
from 18 thru 26 years of age and in good 
physical trim, don’t wait! Apply now! If 
you qualify, you may begin active train- 
ing as a Naval Aviation Cadet with pay 
of $75 a month. 


Win Your Navy Wings 


As an Aviation Cadet, you will receive 
the finest, the most thorough flight train- 
ing given any man in aviation anywhere 
—training that will stand you in good 
stead when you go into active service, 
as well as in later life, 





You will learn how to handle a plane as 
easily as an automobile—from the 
world’s fastest fighters to giant multi- 
motored bombers. You’ll learn piloting, 
navigation, blind flying, gunnery. You'll 
precaee bombing against real targets. 

ou’ll become more than just a flyer. 
You'll be an all-round expert in aviation. 


Be an Officer in the Navy or Marines 


After successfully completing your flight 
training, you will be awarded your com- 
mission as Ensign in the Naval Reserve 
or as 2nd Lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. You’ll win the Navy Wings of 
a full-fledged Naval Aviator, and your 
pay will become $205 to $245 a month. 





College Freshmen! Sophomores! If you 
are 17 thru 19, you may apply for Naval 
Aviation at once but remain in college for 
as long as two calendar years. Get full de- 
tails on this plan from your College Dean 
or your Faculty V-1 Advisor. 





Here’s today’s biggest opportunity 
for young men who want to serve their 
country. Don’t miss it! For full details 
visit your nearest Navy Recruiting Sta- 
tion at once. Or mail coupon today for 
illustrated booklet, ‘How You Can Win 
Your Navy Wings.” 


FLY WITH THE FINEST—WIN YOUR NAVY WINGS 








attending 


U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureau, Div. V-5 
30th Street and 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send ‘‘How You Can Win Your Navy Wings.” I am 
years old—a high school graduate D, a college student O, 








Name 


College at 








Address 





City and State 












































“ued, 
OUD MAN .” 


OU'RE not old, of course... 

but you do like to hear your 
friends use that term of affection. 
Modern as our hotel is, we too are 
pleased when people refer to “the 
old Parker House’’ It is a tribute to 
the fame of this illustrious hostelry, 
which for 86 years has provided 
guests with solid comfort and good 
food. The new Parker House offers 
every convenience . . . bath, shower, 
radio, ice water in every room; air- 
conditioned restaurants, cocktail 
lounges .. .but it will always be “the 
old Parker House” to our friends. 
We want it so. 


You'll enjoy stay- 
ing with us—try it 
on your very next 
trip. Single rooms 
from $3.85. 


Send for free colorful 
folder — “Boston Is A 
Browsing Town’’ 











A WELCOME 


-- for BRIDE 
or GRADUATE 


The Best Handy- 
Sized Dictionary 








WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 











A Merriam-Webster 


E refreshingly differ- 

ent in your June gifts! 
Every bridal couple, 
every high-school or col- 
lege graduate, will ap- 
preciate Webster’s Colle- 
giate, especially in one 
of the fine gift bindings. 
1,300 pages; 110,000 en- 
tries; 1,800 pictures. 
$3.50 to $8.75, depend- 
ing on binding. Buy of 
your dealer or direct from 
publishers. Mail coupon 
tor FREE Quiz and Pic- 
ture Game. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., 900 Federal 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


7 G. & C. Merriam Co., 900 Federal St., 
| Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me FREE Quiz and Picture Game, 
also full information about Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, Fifth Edition. 


Name 








| 
| 
| 
| 
i Address..... 
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EDUCATION 


Hutchins Rides Again 


The traditional American educational 
system was shaken last January when the 
University of Chicago adopted President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins’ idea of cutting 
the liberal-arts course in half and awarding 
the A.B. degree at the end of sophomore 
year (Newsweek, Feb. 9). And wounded 





outcries from fellow educators echoed that - 


of Dean Herbert Hawkes of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who declared the scheme could 
lead only to “academic chaos.” 

Hutchins and his critics fought it out in 
Chicago last week at the 25th annual con- 
ference. of the most influential educational 
group in the country, the American Coun- 
cil on Education. On hand were 500 college 
presidents, administrators, and school offi- 
cials, 

The opposition was strong. They accused 
Hutchins of a “Pearl Harbor attack on the 
bachelor’s degree” and of being unpatri- 
otic by disrupting the unity of the nation’s 
educational system. Walter Crosby Eells, 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, argued that his 
scheme unnecessarily competed with the 
junior colleges, and predicted it would lead 
to “confusion, misunderstanding, and rival- 
ry. 

President William Pearson Tolley of 
Allegheny College, Pa., chimed in: “Al- 
though Mr. Hutchins complains that the 
American college boy lags two years be- 
hind the English, French, and German boy 
of the same age, it is interesting to note 
that to overcome this lag he proposes two 





































years less of schooling. If the lag were four 
years, doubtless it could be made up by 
cutting out another two years.” 

Though the audience obviously agreed 
with the critics and laughed and applauded 
at their gibes, Hutchins did not stand 
alone. “There can be no doubt,” asserted 
President Homer P. Rainey of the Upj. | 
versity of Texas, “that we are wasting a 
great deal of the public’s money in trying 
to provide higher education for many who 
are incapable of profiting by it.” 

Hutchins himself appeared in his own 
defense. He maintained that the four-year 
bachelor degree both extends the liberal. 
arts course unnecessarily and delays spe- 
cialized study. He added that war and the 
draft made his action imperative, since be- 
fore entering the Army young men should 
get the “education every citizen should 
have.” He ended with a declaration of jn. 
dependence: “If other institutions act too, 
so much the better. If they do not, then 
the one which is prepared to act must go 
its way alone.” 

The association, of course, concluded its 
two-day session without action on the 
matter, for its members could do no 
more than refuse to credit Chicago’s AB. 
degree. Hutchins’ plan thus remains an- 
other of his mooted ideas for higher 
education. 





The Other Taft 


“Through the first part of my life I was 
identified only as the son of my father. 
Since then I have been known as the 
brother of my brother. Hanged if I am 
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Their Dads Wear Stars: The Army has a small lien on the student 
body of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Each of the girls shown here is the 
daughter of a general. They are, left to right, Frances Brougher, Polly Frink, 
Julia Ann Patch, Betty Brougher, and Barbara Frink. Of the fathers Brigadier 
General Brougher was captured on Bataan. Major General Patch is in New 
Caledonia, and Brigadier General Frink is in Washington. 
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going to go through the rest of my life 
known as the uncle of my nephews.” 

So vowed Horace D. Taft—son of Su- 
perior Court Judge Alphonso Taft of Ohio, 
brother of President William Howard Taft, 
and uncle of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Charles P. Taft, assistant director of 
the defense, health, and welfare services of 
the Federal Security Agency. But his good- 
natured fear of obscurity had no basis in 
fact, for Horace Taft’s distinguished record 
as an educator pretty much matches that 
of his relatives in politics and statecraft. 

In a warm-spirited autobiography pub- 
lished last week,* Taft told of his 46-year 
career as founder and headmaster of the 
Taft School of Watertown, Conn. Now 
scholastically and socially one of the coun- 
try’s top private schools for boys, it be- 
gan in 1890 in two houses in Pelham Man- 
or, N.Y., donated by friends of Taft. 
When the handful of pupils and their par- 
ents arrived on opening day, they found 
the furniture stacked on the porch and 
carpenters upstairs setting up beds. The 
young headmaster blandly put the new- 
comers to work opening crates. He only 
grinned when an aide who had been circu- 
lating around warned: “Horace, you’ve got 
to have a bed 30-feet wide. Every mother 
here expects her boy to sleep with you.” 

The school three years later moved to 
an ancient ex-summer hotel in Watertown 
and finally transferred to its own hand- 
some $2,000,000 plant, financed by a fund- 
raising campaign and built by James Gam- 
ble Rogers, architect of nearby Yale’s 
Harkness Memorial quadrangle. Today it 
enrolls more than 300 boys who display 
better-than-average scholarship. About 
one-third of Taft’s graduates enter Yale. 

Horace Taft’s powerful personality left 
its mark on the school. Genial and fond 
of his boys, the lean, mustached, 6-foot-4 
headmaster, who once likened himself 
physically to a Great Dane, was enormous- 
ly popular. His common-sense educational 
credo included plenty of hard work, dis- 
cipline tempered with justice, independ- 
ence of parental whims, and—not the 
least—a first-rate grounding in spelling, 
reading, grammar, American history, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic. 

Now 80, Taft retired in 1936. He tells 
with obvious relish of a letter he got 
around that time from another prominent 
New England academy. Evidently, Taft 
says, the other school was under “a misap- 
prehension as to the circumstances under 
which I was leaving.” The communication 
offered “Dear Horace” advice on his next 
school and enclosed a long questionnaire 
on the books he’d read, the games he’d 
played, his course of studies, etc. In reply 
the schoolmaster merely disclosed his age, 
adding that he supposed they wouldn’t be 
interested in his answers to any other 
questions. 





.  *Memortes anv Opintons. 336 pages. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3. 











Three Messages 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When, within a week, three of the 
foremost figures in the war—Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Hitler—broadcast important 
messages, their addresses invite com- 
parison as instruments of war, for 
speeches of this kind are primarily fight- 
ing weapons. 

Hitler, as always, was not only hard 
to follow, but repulsively chaotic. The 
record of twenty years shows that his 
windy diatribes have a strange and 
sinister power to move Germans. But his 
isolation in a world of enemies suggests 
his impotence as a propagandist among 
non-Germans. Hitler’s speech last week 
has been variously interpreted. Prob- 
ably the interpretation most danger- 
ous to us is that Hitler speaks like a 
beaten and desperate man; that the 
home front is breaking up; that he is 
confessing failure to win this year. His 
request for revolutionary power within 
Germany—power to administer justice 
“without regard to so-called duly ac- 
quired rights”—may have been intended 
to lull us into the belief that internal 
revolt impends. But that the word of 
the most accomplished liar in the world 


should thus be accepted does no credit. 


to those who take it. To swallow last 
week’s artfully planted insinuations 
would be to relax, however slightly, our 
effort to win this war. To relax would 
be fatal now. And there is no evidence 
that we intend to. Hitler’s speech left 
the United States cold. 

Stalin’s May 1 Order of the Day, on 
the other hand, represents a technique 
of using language to. persuade and con- 
quer that is reaching a peak of effective- 
ness. Whatever you may think of 
Communism, you must recognize that 
Stalin’s speeches and messages since the 
Russian war began have been supreme- 


- ly intelligent. He is not threatening 


Germany with invasion. He is driving 
a wedge of words between the Nazi 
party and the German people. It’s no 
accident that he constantly speaks of 
the Nazis as Fascists: it is to suggest 
to them that they are dying for a delu- 
sion spawned by Mussolini, whom they 
detest. Stalin tells them that the Nazis 
are not Socialists—National or other- 
wise—since they enslave labor and en- 
rich themselves. Géring is pictured as a 
Mr. Moneybags, doubtless on the same 


principle that made Maclyn Arbuckle 


say: “Nobody loves a fat man.” 


Note that little is ever said in Rus- 
sian communiqués about prisoners. The 
word “kill” is used repeatedly. Every 
clash is followed by an enumeration of 
Germans “killed.” The purpose is to 
hammer deep into the German mind 
death, death, death. And when Stalin 
speaks of destroying “Fascist beasts,” 
he adds, “so far as they do not lay 
down their arms.” This is propaganda 
in the grand style. Its cornerstone is 
Stalin’s emphasis that his purpose is 
limited to clearing the invader from 
Russian soil. This does not mean, as 
some believe, that he will make a 
peace with Hitler when that hap- 
pens. It means that he is telling 
the German people that he knows 
that if a beaten Hitler is tumbled 
back across the border, they will fin- 
ish Hitler. 


As an instrument of world propa- 
ganda the Roosevelt speech of last week 
was one of his best. The militant intro- 
duction and the magnificent coneluding 
passage—particularly the Wassell and 
Wheless stories—were calculated to stir 
great masses of people as no impersonal 
exposition of economic argument or 
military ‘strategy*could do. But if-sug- 
gestions are in order, I should like, with- 
out being captious, to ask: Why not 
speeches for specific purposes? Shorter, 
perhaps, and each aimed at a single 
objective. What is said to specific groups 
in this country about specific domestic 
problems is of no importance in India 
or China or Germany. Last week’s 
speech attempted several things: to ex- 
plain a complicated anti-inflation pro- 
gram, to impress upon the world the 
vast reaches of our fighting line, to in- 
spire all Americans with pride in the 
achievements of their fighting men and 
to call Americans to work and sacrifice. 
The talk, in short, was designed for 
several different audiences. Periodical 
reports through fireside chats on many 
topics were fine for the quiet days of 
peace. Now, just as we need a diversity 
of planes and boats and men trained for 
different purposes, we need a diversity 
of appeal. In the Roosevelt voice and 
talent for persuasion we have the peer- 
less means for waging that sort of di- 
versified war of words. Used effectively 
and often, it can be the greatest non- 
military asset we have. — 
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PROBLEMS OF 
PLASTICS MATERIALS, 
DESIGN AND 
FABRICATING TECHNIQUE 


HE MOLDING OF TELEPHONE handsets may seem far removed from 
your own manufacturing operations. Yet it may be of direct impor- 


tance... particularly if you are using plastics for the first time in essential 
war production. ; 

What happened when the standard handset used in homes and offices 
had to be adapted to service in the Signal Corps? Molded from phenolic 
plastics, it was sufficiently strong to withstand the wear and tear of every- 


day, civilian use, and it retained its lustrous finish despite constant 
handling. 


But the Signal Corps required extra durability to meet much more 
exacting service requirements. Specifications were changed, calling for 
another type of plastic molding material, offering several times greater 
resistance to shock. Use of this high-impact plastic made it necessary to 
build stronger molds to withstand considerably higher molding pres- 
sures. This, in turn, brought about several important modifications in 
molding technique. 

Thus, by careful study of all the factors involved, it was possible to 
ovtain a molded handset that would assure satisfactory performance in 
the field. In addition, the efficient use of plastics kept production output 
at a high level, and avoided waste. 

BEFORE WRITING PLASTICS ON A BLUEPRINT, study all factors 
relating to plastics properties, design, and fabrication. Helpful data are 
available in Bakelite literature, sent upon request. Trained Bakelite 
Field Engineers are strategically located for prompt service. And, the full 
co-operation of our Development Laboratories is offered to manufac- 
turers engaged in vital production. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF “A Simplified Guide to Bakelite Plastics.” It describes 
concisely the many types of BAKELITE Plastics, now so essential to the Nation’s needs. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 East 42ND STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC] 


BAKELITE 
By 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 





ECOMMENDED 


for Mempersurp 


For years I'd hoped to join The Club— 
The finest in the city— 
And now I'd come to meet “J.B.”’, 
Who headed the Committee! 
“H-r-rump-h-h!” he said, “Let’s have 
a drink— 
Now tell me, what’s your choice?” 
“Some Seagram’s Seven,” I told him 
In a clear and steady voice. 


I've heard it said that old “J.B.’s” 
A vitriolic fellow, 
But suddenly his face lit up— 
His eyes grew soft and mellow. 
“My boy,” said he, “You’ve got good taste, 
For, that’s my favorite blend.” 
I joined The Club, and ever since, 
Old “J.B.’s” been my friend. 


The House of Seagram occasionally 
publishes poems such as this, with the 
hope that they pleasantly reflect some 
experience of your own—some moment 
when fine whiskey, moderately used, 
helped make lasting friendships. 
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Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Se agraws Crown Fall flavored and rich-lasling— yet pleasanlly fre. 
from heaviness. A. supremely june blend of oe mi trveplacealle heirloom whiskies and fredli- 


greed, mellow neulval spiri. LEAST TAXING & dhe Tasle-MOST PLEASING @ the Palate 


*BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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